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STANDARD BOOKS 
FOR BOYS and GIRLS 


Each with a frontispiece in col- 
ors and other illustrations, and 
an introductory letter by Miss 
Florence Converse, of the Af- 
lantic Monthly staff. 


In Sunny Spain 

By KATHARINE LEE BATES 

A Boy in Eirinn 

By PADRAIC COLUM 

The Laird of Glentyre 

By EMMA M. GREEN 

Katrinka (Russian) 

By HELEN E. HASKELL 

Elsbeth (German) 

By MARGARETHE MULLER 

A Boy in Bruges 

By EMILE and TITA CAMMAERTS 

Archag the Little Armenian 

From the French of C. SCHNAPPS 

The Village Shield (Mexican) 

By RUTH GAINES and G. W. READ 
Each $2.00 


Illustrated in color 


A Chinese Wonder Book 
By NORMAN H. PITMAN 
Illus. by a Chinese artist. 
Mother’s Nursery Tales 
by KATHARINE PYLE 

With 7 plates in color. 
Granny’s Wonderful Chair 
By FRANCES BROWNE 
Illus. by Katharine Pyle. 


Black Beauty 

By ANNA SEWALL 

With 24 plates in color. 
Bugs and Wings 

By ANNIE W. FRANCHOT 
Illus. by Harrison Cady. $2.50 


For the Very Little Folk 


Tales of Two Bunnies 
By KATHARINE PYLE 
Short tales in easy words. $1.60 


The Happifats and the Grouch 


By KATE JORDAN 
For all fat, jolly babies. $1.50 


The Funny Feathers 

By LANSING CAMPBELL 
Full-page color plates. $1.50 
All Around the Sun Dial 

By CAROLINE HOFMAN 
Full-page plates in colors. $1.50 
Short Stories for Short People 


By A. ASPINWALL 
Delightfully illustrated. $2.00 


$3.00 


$3.00 


$3.00 


$3.00 
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Good Books to Send to Any House Where Children Are 


DUTTON’S 


New Books 
for Children 


YOUNGSTERS 


By BURGES JOHNSON 
Illustrated by ROLLIN CRAMPTON 


A country-wide smile welcomes any book from 
that “unerversle favrit” whose verses are collected 
here. Many are the audiences that love him and 
will be glad to have this reminder of a OS 
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The CHILDREN’S GARLAND 
OF VERSE 


Gathered by GRACE RHYS 
and illustrated in color 


Poems which by the spirit of youth, action and 
adventure in them especially appeal to the child 
mind, and give joy for years. 3 


LAZY MATILDA 
AND OTHER TALES 


Written and illustrated by 
KATHARINE PYLE 


A companion volume to her “Careless Jane,” 
a collection of infant moralities which delight 
children and appeal to parents as first aid to 
morals and manners. $2.00 


PIP, SQUEAK AND WILFRED 
By UNCLE DICK 


150 delightfully funny drawings by the famous 
cartoonist, A. B. Payne, illustrating the “luvely” 
adventures of a dog, a penguin and a rabbit. $1.00 


THE HERE AND NOW 
STORY BOOK 


An exceptionally interesting book of stories for 
the expanding minds of children from three to 
seven years old. $2 


THE LAUGHING LION 
AND OTHER STORIES 
Stories told by ADELAIDE PEARSON 


at the Children’s Art Centre, to help children grow 
into an appreciation of beauty in small objects 
there displayed. Illustrated. $2.00 


ROUND ROBIN 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


A stay-at-home volume in the series edited by 
Miss Florence Converse which through the story 
of a summer camp on the Maine coast reminds 


children of old American stock of the roharapes 


to which it entitles them. 





These books are obtainable at any bookstore; if not order direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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KINGS TREASURIES 
OF LITERATURE 


Edited by 
Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch 


Sesame and Lilies. 

The Lore of the Wanderer. 

Tales from ToLsToy. 

“Alpha of the Plough.”” By <A. G, 
GARDINER. 

Essays on Clive. By Lorp MaAcavuLay. 

The Adventures of Odysseus. 

HAWTHORNE’S Wonder-Book. 

Bee. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

LAMB AND SHAKESPEARE. 
From Tales and Plays. 

Tales from ANDERSEN. 

A Child’s Book of Saints. 

The Heroes. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

The De Coverley Papers. 

Scort’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. 

The Chemical History of a 
By MICHAEL FARADAY. 

Form-Room Plays—Junior Book. 

The Shakespeare Progress. 

Paradise Lost. By JOHN MILTON. 

Black Beauty. By ANNA SEWALL. 

Evergreen Stories. By W. M kL 
HUTCHINSON. 

Selections from WorDSWORTH. 

LONGFELLOW’s Song of Hiawatha. 

Stories from MortTE D’ARTHUR, 

Story of a Short Life and Jackanapes. 
By Mrs. EwInea. 

Essays of Elia. By CHARLES LAMB. 

London in Literature. An Anthology. 

Unto This Last. By JoHN RwvSKIN. 

Hupson’s Birds in a Village. 

Stories from History: Henry III to 
Edward IV. 

MAcAULay’s History of England. 
Chapter III. 

Stories from the Iliad. 

Selected English Letters. 

Pilgrims Progress. Abridged. By JoHN 
BUNYAN. 

DickENs’ A Christmas Carol. 

Cranford. By Mrs. GASKELL. 

COLERIDGE’s Ancient Mariner. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Selections from RoBEeRT BURNS. 

Selections from TENNYSON. 

Wreck of the Golden Mary and Other 
Stories. By CHARLES DICKENS. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By THOMAS 


By Joun Ruskin. 


Selecticns 


Candle, 


ARDY. 
Modern Poetry.. An Anthology. 
Marmion. By Sir WALTER ScorTT. 
SHAKESPEARE’S Twelfth Night. 
Julius Caesar. Macbeth. 
Richard II. Henry V. 
Coriolanus. Merchant of Venice 
Stories from HaKkLvyT. 
GriBBONS’ Story of Constantinople. 


Robinson Crusoe. Pt, I. By DANIEL 
DEFOE. 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. By H. W. 


LONGFELLOW. 
The Gospel Story of Jesus Christ. 
Selections from Rownert BROWNING. 
Ballads and Ballad Poems. 
The Natural History of Selborne. 
MacavLay’s Essay on John Hampden, 
with BuLwer LyTTon’s Essay on 
Lord Falkland. 
Plutarch and Shakespeare. 
Stories from History—Patrick to Dunstan 
Form-Room Plays: Senior Book. 
Readings from GrorcE Borrow. 
Adventures of Don Quixote, 
GattTy’s Parables from Nature. 
A Book of Story Poems. 
KINGSLEY’s Water Babies. 


Each 70 cents 


Send for a Circular 
and fuller description. 
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Farmers in the Saddle 


How They Are Showing Their Power at Washington 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


the present do-little Congress—marks the reappear- 

ance in the national legislature of the doctrine that 
legislative representation is properly of a group or class 
nature. The bloc is the result of a deliberately determined 
and thoroughly organized movement by the agricultural 
population to improve its economic position by law. True, 
the engineers of farm legislation insist that to improve 
the position of the farmers is to benefit all classes, and 
the nation as a whole: but they frankly admit at the same 
time that they are supporting the present programme pri- 
marily because it will help the farmers as an occupational 
group. 

So successful is the bloc at the moment that all impor- 
tant legislation in Congress revolves about it. The bloc 
is not only jamming through the particular bills the 
farmers favor, but it is shaping or checking the tax and 
tariff bills and railway adjustment measures. Scarcely a 
measure is proposed in Congress or advocated by the 
Administration but the first step is to propitiate the farm 
bloc. It is the master of the legislative programme, and 
party leaders and the President himself do not venture a 
move without consulting it. But though the bloc is feared, 
it is also reviled, and every effort has been made by ap- 
peals to party loyalty, and through the seductions of 
patronage, to weaken or dissolve it—but so far in vain. 

Not a spontaneous rallying of Congressmen from agricul- 
tural districts and States, the bloc is on the contrary the 
creature of the militant farmers’ organizations that have 
risen to authority with cumulative speed after years of 
vociferous ineffectiveness. While virtually all of the nu- 
merous commercial, social, political, technical, and coépera- 
tive associations of farmers are solidly behind the pro- 
gramme that has been framed and delivered to the bloc 
for enactment into law—and the great majority of the 
country’s 6,000,000 farm operators or owners belong to one 
or several such organizations—the greatest factor in 
creating and animating the farm bloc has been the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

This giant of farmers’ groupings is scarcely two years 
old and its roots go back but a few years more. There 
were scattering county farm bureaus before 1914, but the 
Smith-Lever law of that year, giving Federal support to 
the plan of having an expert agricultural adviser—the 


i “farm bloc”—the one sensational development of 


so-called county agent—in every county, raised up a mul- 
titude of such agents, paid jointly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the State, and the benefited farmers themselves. 
Around each of these agents, chiefly at first by their own 
initiative, was built up a local organization called the farm 
bureau. The original purpose was wholly to assist the 
farmers to solve the problems of production and market- 
ing peculiar to their calling. The farm bureaus thus won 
the enthusiastic support of that solid and prosperous type 
of farmer who had not previously been much of a “joiner.” 
The bureaus inevitably took up local collective marketing, 
then experimented with a measure of community buying, 
and rapidly drifted into the full tide of the agricultural 
coéperative movement which is now sweeping over the 
rural regions on a scale that city dwellers do not dream 
of. The next step was to form State federations of these 
bureaus; and then, less than two years ago, the national 
federation was formed. It is a solid growth up from a 
broad foundation, and not a shaky structure built from 
the top down. It has gained enthusiasm and fire with 
growth. By the time the national federation was formed 
the purpose of assisting agriculture by specific legislation 
was dominant, though all of the numerous and amazingly 
organized self-help activities were reinforced and enlarged 
thereby. 

“The farmers stand at Runnymede,” said President 
Howard, a solid Iowa farmer, at the first national gather- 
ing. But it is doubtful if their stand would have been so 
successful had not the collapse of the war boom soon 
afterwards put the spirit of revolt into every farmer in 
the land. The burden of readjustment fell on the farmers 
more suddenly, developed more rapidly, and went further 
than in any other pursuit. Almost over night there was 
a tremendous depreciation in practically all farm products 
on the farm, while at the same time those products re- 
mained costly for the consumer, and manufactured prod- 
ucts were still high-priced to the farmer. Thousands of 
the poorer farmers lost their lands by mortgage fore- 
closure, all saw the profits of a year’s work swept away, 
many lost the savings of a lifetime, and in some sections 
there resulted such poverty and misery as no Jeremiah 
would have predicted a year before. 

This disaster clinched the long-forming conviction of 
most farmers that something was radically wrong in the 
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body politic if such a fundamental industry as agriculture 
must always be the under dog. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation, while not neglecting other functions, 
immediately opened a legislative branch office in Wash- 
ington, conceived the idea of the farm bloc in Congress, 
and with indomitable energy and consummate shrewdness 
hammered it out of the rather reluctant material of Con- 
gressional representation from agricultural regions. Time 
and again some of the weak-kneed faltered, but the pres- 
sure from the farmers “back home,” through the tireless 
and audacious agents at Washington and the vast Farm 
Bureau organization—1,500,000 strong—and other farmers’ 
associations, was irresistible. The bloc was wrought and 
then driven and kept in action and discipline. Twenty to 
twenty-five Senators and a hundred Representatives com- 
pose it. They meet weekly with the legislative agents of 
the farmers to consider ways and means and to maintain 
the integrity of their ranks and their firmness of purpose. 
The initial timidity is gone; the bloc rules in Congress and 
the members consider themselves of the fortunate elect. 

Through the bloc the farmers, once the bitter opponents 
of Trusts and combinations, seek legislative sanction for 
the collective selling plans of their corporations and codp- 
erative associations which aim at the regulation of the 
marketing and distribution of farm products with a view 
to securing equilibrium of supply and demand. This purpose 
involves amendment of the anti-trust laws and legislative 
restriction of commercial agencies and practices which, in 
the opinion of the farmers, now obstruct their free access 
to the markets. In addition to legislation which promises 
freedom for the evolution of their comprehensive plans for 
self-help—which are too numerous even to list here—the 
farmers are demanding the enactment of measures that 
call for the expenditure of public funds or the positive 
exercise of governmental power for the improvement of 
their economic position. 

Before the August-September recess of Congress, the 
agricultural bloc had driven through legislative channels 
to a yielding though not always complacent White House— 


A law amending the act relating to the War Finance Cor- 
poration, previously revived in the agricultural interest, in 
such a manner as to authorize that body to advance $1,000,- 
000,000 for commercial agricultural credits. 

A law increasing the interest rate on Farm Loan Bank 
bonds to 51% per cent., but leaving the rate to the farm bor- 
rower the same as it was. 

A law diverting $25,000,000 from the Federal Treasury 
for additional working capital for the Farm Loan Banks. 

A law bringing the meat packers and stockyards as thor- 
oughly under Federal control as the railways already are. 

A law abolishing all trading in “privileges” in grain ex- 
changes, curbing trading in futures, making exchanges 
freely accessible to farmers’ co-operative organizations, and 
generally illuminating them with publicity and binding them 
with Federal control. 

Emergency tariff law clauses that make importation of 
competitive agricultural products virtually impossible. 


Flushed with victory, the farmers are now driving hard 
on the remainder of their current legislative programme, 
which includes— 


A bill giving full Federal sanction, the anti-trust laws 
notwithstanding, to farmers’ co-operative marketing asso- 
ciations. 

A bill to prohibit the manufacture of filled milk. 

A “pure wool’ bill, intended to improve the market for 
wool by restricting the use of shoddy and substitutes for 
wool. 

A bill regulating cold storage in such a manner that none 
but producers of certain agricultural products may keep 
them in cold storage beyond a certain period. 

A bill to increase the maximum of individual Federal 
Farm Loan Bank loans from $10,000 to $25,000. 

A Federal highway aid bill along lines favored by farmers 
and opposed by automobilists. 

A bill to put a representative of agriculture on the Federal 
Reserve Board, with a view to making the practice of that 
body more helpful to agriculture than at present. 

A bill to authorize the Farm Loan Banks to extend 
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medium-time commodity credits to farmers on the security 
of their products and livestock. . e 

Retention of the higher brackets of the income surtaxes, 
up to 50 per cent.; defeat of consumption taxes as a general 
source of revenue; retention of excess profits taxes until 
1922; repeal of transportation taxes; reduction of railway 
rates; and the incorporation of acceptable agricultural and 
other schedules into the permanent tariff law. 


If the farmers should succeed in compelling substantial 
adoption of their legislative programme, they would enjoy 
an exceptional legal position in trade, and “become the 
beneficiaries of a large measure of paternalism. The 
farmers frankly concede that on paper they would then 
have monopolistic control of the marketing of their prod- 
ucts. But they argue that selfish use of their power would 
be impossible, even if the millions of highly individualistic 
farmers could be roped into tight associations, because the 
conditions of agricultural production are peculiarly respon- 
sive to the law of supply and demand. All they want, they 
say, is to establish an orderly marketing of their products, 
so as to escape the consequences of dumping a year’s pro- 
duction on the markets within a short period, as at present. 
Such orderly marketing, with some sequential elimination 
of middlemen, would result, the farmers explain, in mutual 
benefits to themselves ‘and the consumers of their products. 
They also contend that amendment of the anti-trust laws 
in their favor would merely enable them to do with the 
sanction of law what the manufacturing industries do 
notwithstanding the law. 

But right or wrong, privileged or not, the present out- 
look is that the farmers are going to get from Congress 
a large measure of what they demand. 


Prices in Germany 


HE best hotels in Berlin are now charging from $1.20 

to $2.50 per day for a single room, cheap enough in 
view of the accommodations, but even these prices shock 
a@ man who has come from Frankfort, where he paid $1, 
or from Munich, where he paid 80 cents, stopping in each 
place at the most expensive hotel in the city. From Berlin 
to Weimar or Eisenach or any other small town the tran- 
sition ranges by no means from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous in the matter of comfort, but it does in point of price. 
The Fiirstenhof in Weimar charges from 25 cents up for a 
single room, the Golden Lion in Eisenach from 15 cents up. 
Meals cost proportionately. The standard breakfast of 
coffee, rolls, and butter costs from 6 to 15 cents; dinner 
consisting of soup, fish, meat and vegetables, and dessert 
ranges from 20 to 60 cents; supper, almost invariably, must 
be ordered from the card. According to the Speisenkarte 
of a first-class Munich restaurant on October 5, the 


. visitor might order a thick or thin soup for 2 or 2% cents, 


pike or halibut for 14 or 16, a salad for 2 or 4, an omelet 
for 12 or 14, pork roast with salad for 12, roast beef with 
spinach for 12 or with a variety of vegetables for 16, filet 
beefsteak with a fried egg on top of it for 18, roast goose 
with salad for 15, cold ham, beef, pork, veal, or fowl for 
12 or 15. The wine card of the same restaurant starts 
with a vin ordinaire at 13 cents a bottle and then lists, 
among other wines, Niersteiner at 23 and 25, Liebfraumilch 
at 28, Zeltinger Schlossberg at 36, Brauneberger and Hoch- 
heimer at 54; St. Emilion and St. Julien cost 28 and 36 
cents, 1917 Sauterne 54, Italian vermouth and Madeira 54. 
Such is the present cost of living in German hotels and 
restaurants in general. German pensions ask from 30 to 
80 cents a day for room and board from those who can 
stand a constant diet of potatoes, salads of unfathomable 
contents, and cabbage, cabbage, cabbage. One crafty pen- 
sion on the Kurfiirstendamm in Berlin is trying to lure 
Americans with a flat rate of “a dollar a day without 
regard to the fluctuations of the exchange”! If eating and 
sleeping were the only factors of living in Germany ——- 
Weimar, Germany GrorGE M. PRIEST 
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As a Child Reads 


By Emily Z. Friedkin 


not so much whether an opinion is right or wrong 

but whether it is the same as the one they know. 
In a word, children would not hanker for a Hyde Park; 
to them the knowledge that there is more than one true 
way of thinking and doing a thing comes hard. 

And what more seductive means of gaining this desidera- 
tum than Daniel’s? Daniel, you want to know, is a boy 
of nine who lives in Montclair with his bookseller-father, 
his mother, and his five-year-old sister Nancy. The way of 
Daniel’s parents is to have books in the home and let 
Daniel discover for himself. Not an incurious child, Daniel 
has learned well, albeit unconsciously, that others’ ways 
and ideas may be right. 

With his large volume of Cinderella on his lap Daniel 
took me through the metamorphosis of a lizard into a foot- 
man by way of Arthur Rackham’s silhouette illustrations. 
The turn of pages brought him to a black witch flying 
across the words in haste to transform commonplace things 
into wondrous ones for Cinderella’s joy. 

Daniel hauled out another large, illustrated book, the old 
French Fairy Tales retold by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. 
Standing up behind my kneeling figure he watched over 
my shoulder. Here was Dulac’s version—a different con- 
ception from Rackham’s—but no less imaginative and beau- 
tiful. In Dulac’s drawings, so fancifully lined and wist- 
fully or weirdly tinted, Cinderella’s benefactor is a lovely 
fairy with raiment of diaphanous hue so unlike Rackham’s 
and the more traditional notion of the witch-like god- 
mother. In a word, Dulac has made the witch herself be- 
witching. So has the author of this edition with his 

Moral 
Better than wealth or art, 
Jewels or a painted face, 
It is when a natural heart, 
Inhabits its natural place, 
And beats at a natural pace. 
Another 
Yet youth that is poor of purse, 
No matter how witty or handsome, 
Will find its talents no worse 
For a godmamma to advance ’em. 

With their books Daniel and Nancy can wander the 
world. The fairy tales of England, Russia, France, Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, Flanders, Italy, and Arabia bring them 
into more than the supposed realm of the random and sur- 
prisingly similar fancies of writers for the nursery in dif- 
ferent countries. This origin for the stories is an invention 
not borne out by such scholarly researches as Anatole 
France’s, the fruits of which he gives us with his inimitable 
charm and erudition in that chapter on Fairy Tales in “My 
Friend’s Book.” The tales are the persisting fragments 
and variants of the primitive nature-myths and heathen 
Poems; they deduce from the ancient gods themselves. 
Anatole France inclines to the belief that the resemblances 
are due not to the continuous interchange of ideas between 
the peoples concerned but rather because the narratives 


‘ee are commonly dogmatic. With them it is 


come from a great original epos which belonged to the 
human family as a whole before its separation into its 
several parts. 

But it is enough for the children that in their modern 
forms these fables give their imaginations free play as they 
have fired the talents of Kay Neilsen, Willy Pogany, Dulac, 
Jean de Bosschére, Rackham, Bilibin, and Harry Clarke to 
creative genius. 

From contacts with the immemorial folk-lore of the 
nations the children go for knowledge of their modern life 
to the Twin books. With the twins they live in Iceland, 
Holland, France, or Sparta and learn from Lucy Fitch 
Perkins what to do in different lands and how and why 
they do it. This series is, as a whole, commendable; they 
are well-written volumes and appealing because they have 
atmosphere and excitement; their illustrations are simple 
outline drawings by the author. 

Even so far you can see, can you not, that Daniel’s 
and Nancy’s library is perfect soil to dispel prejudice and 
to grow a cosmopolite? Although there is no evidence, 
happily, of deliberately influencing and teaching the chil- 
dren, their father is conscious of a purpose and significance 
in his children’s books. 

Because the attractiveness of life and books have not 
been spoilt for them by moralizing, the children were play- 
ing quite unconcernedly with their tracks ‘and trains in 
the corner of the room. “Would you like to be an engi- 
neer?” I asked Daniel. 

“No,” Daniel answered without diverting his attention 
from his toys. Daniel didn’t know he was being inter- 
viewed. 

Then a visitor told the boy of an engineer who con- 
structed plans for a bridge and became a millionaire over 
night! 

“What’s a millionaire?” Daniel looked up into her face 
until the reply came, “A man who has a million dollars.” 

“Oh,” said Daniel nonchalantly, busying himself with his 
train curving round the track. 

If you told me this I should be inclined to disbelieve it, 
to call it chimerical. Such divine ignorance! You call it 
folly? Then you have never understood nor said with 
Stevenson, “For God’s sake, give me the young man who 
has brains enough to make a fool of himself!” 

Librarians and booksellers tell of an ever-increasing 
demand for the “know-how-to,” the “realistic,” in short, 
the “useful” book for boys and girls, which did not lead me 
to anticipate this beatitude, this felicitous indifference and 
ignorance of millions of money. Yes, Daniel is impracti- 
cal. He will, doubtless, pay too much for his whistle and, 
like Moses, in “The Vicar of Wakefield,” buy green spec- 
tacles. Then he will learn that he must not altogether 
despise this wherewithal to purchase and that a modicum 
of money is needful to live and enjoy life. But his accu- 
mulation will be beyond that of the eminently sane and 
striving citizens in our midst who have theirs in banks and 
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bonds out of which the bottoms may fall. 
is his mind and imagination. 

There is a refreshing absence of the book-ridden child 
Indeed, neither of the children is of the chlo- 
rotic type; they’re healthy, scrappy youngsters, everything 
you wouldn’t include under the invidious term “highbrow.” 
Daniel knows most of “Gulliver’s Travels” “by heart” and 
he has voyaged with Stevenson and been lost with Hudson 
and wandered Wonderland with Alice, but he tells you 
about them with a spontaneity which has nothing in com- 
Nancy’s favorites are the Russian 
Fairy Tales, Hugh Lofting’s “Dr. Doolittle,” and the child- 
poems of Walter de la Mare and Stevenson. 

Criticism has been directed against our schools because 
although they teach the child how to read they do not teach 
him to read. Perhaps this is because the child cannot be 
taught but must be seduced? 
Billy, who, because he is nine years old and considers him- 
self quite a man, tries to dissuade me from reading to him 
from, say, Oscar Wilde’s Fairy Tales. 
But the ultimatum is: 
nothing. And Billy accepts. Then the following evening 
he requests, a bit sheepishly but with never a suggestion 
of a sneer, “the same kind of story you told me last night.” 
He not only finislied and reread “Robin Hood” after an 
aural introduction to it but altered the manner of his 
speech to imitate Pyle, falling into such an incongruity as 
“‘T'll throw mine ball to yon base,’ quoth Billy.” 
his own devices Billy is not so apt to subsist on whole 
series of trash manufactured 
mediocre adventures. 

Daniel’s mother tells’ me that she can always recognize 
the child who has been read to and the child who has been 
The ehildren of the neighborhood frequently 


His storehouse 


mon with recitativeness. 


I know that this is so with 


They’re girl’s 


stories, he says. Oscar Wilde or 


in poor English around 
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are present when Daniel and Nancy are hearing stories 
told, but only a few of them remain. Many parents don’t 
see the necessity for bothering to read to their children 
although they feed them, patiently enough, through their 
infancy. Is it because the latter is instinct and the former 
intelligence? 

Nor do books need to be bowdlerized as if they were go 
much milk to be diluted for babes. There is, among the 
minority of parents concerned with whether and what their 
children read, a feeling tantamount to an aversion against 
books of battles and of fairies and outlaws and pirates and 
of ridiculous nonsense because of fear of corruption and 
uselessness. The child-mind, at once innocent and unmoral, 
with its double faculty of loving mystery and detail and 
of interpreting these literally and imaginatively, has no 
such reaction. The child doesn’t want mere prettification; 
he is more apt to be like the lad of eleven who asked the 
librarian for “a book to make me shiver, please.” For up- 
wards of the space of an hour I watched him, seated more 
in air than on the chair in the children’s room, fascinated 
by the Doré drawings to the “Ancient Mariner,” drawings 
ghastly and terrible enough to be horror’s own. 

Look at the actual witnessing of natural horror and 
cruelty in Hudson’s “Far Away and Long Ago,” and yet 
see the sanity and sweetness of the man. There is no need 
for patience with over-solicitous protection of the child from 
life, in the activities either of its imagination or of its en- 
vironment. For hasn’t a boy’s soul as many lives as a cat, as 
Robert Louis Stevenson said, adding that “those who go to 
the devil in youth, with anything like a fair chance, were 
probably little worth saving from the first. They must 
have been feeble fellows—creatures made of putty and 
pack-thread, without steel or fire, anger or true joyfulness, 
in their composition.” 

Besides, forbidding a child to read a book is certain in- 
centive to read just that book. That’s why, Daniel’s mother 
told me, when—and if—Daniel wants to read dime detec- 
tive stories, he’ll get them. More than that, they'll be read 
aloud to him, a sure way of showing up their shoddiness. 
Daniel will then, no doubt, prefer Poe for detective stories 
and Scott for tales of robbery. For their stories are told 
in a style worthy of his past reading, which has been of 
cadenced rather than careless prose. He will prefer tales 
with a proportion of hardships and glories, rather than 
records of successes turned out by the yard like ribbon. 
Great books, as we know them, were not written to measure. 
They were written in the love of the work and in the love 
of the story, and their writers were poets. Daniel, with 
his growing knowledge of truth and beauty, is in a fair 
way to become a poet himself. 


To a Little Girl 


OU taught me ways of gracefulness and fash- 
ions of address, 
The mode of plucking pansies and the art of sow- 
ing cress, 
And how to handle puppies, with propitiatory pats 
For mother dogs, and little acts of courtesy to 
cats. 


O connoisseur of pebbles, colored leaves and trick- 
ling rills, 
Whom seasons fit as do the sheaths that wrap the 


daffodils, 

Whose eyes’ divine expectancy foretells some 
starry goal, 

You taught me here docility—and how to save my 
soul. 


/ 
HELEN PARRY EDEN 


In The Home Book of Verse. 
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Strauss and His Music 


With Some Account of Recitals by Zimbalist and Vecsey 
By Charles Henry Meltzer 


discriminate between art and the creators or interpre- 

ters of art. They should be careful not to allow mere 
personal issues to affect them when they voice their judg- 
ments. At times this is less easy than it seems. For critics 
are not saints. They are all human. And there are cases 
in which they must find it hard to praise the achievements 
of some artists who offend them. 

As an example, take the case of Madame Gadski, who 
reappeared some nights ago in a Wagnerian recital, which, 
as I hear, was well attended by the Germans and pro-Ger- 
mans of New York. Another case in point is that of 
Richard Strauss, who is notoriously unfriendly to Ameri- 
cans. 

In the first instance I avoided the temptation to confound 
art with such trifling things as decency and patriotic feel- 
ing by ignoring the recital. But Strauss is too important to 
be slighted. We may admire him or dislike him—I do both 
—but he compels attention. Though over-rated, I believe, 
as a composer, and not the great, outstanding figure we 
once thought him, he is, beyond doubt, with the possible ex- 
ception say, of Schoenberg, the most skilled musician Ger- 
many has so far had to show since Wagner’s day. 

He gave the first of his projected concerts here on 
Monday of last week, when every foot of space in the vast 
Carnegie Hall auditorium was filled with listeners. His 
work, both his compositions and conducting, was applauded 
wildly. And, to a large extent, his triumph was deserved. 
As a conductor he is still one of a few. He-is dignified 
and simple and impressive. He does not worry one with 
needless tricks and gestures. Each movement of his baton 
has a meaning. His programme was made up of his own 
works, and he directed the performance of those works 
with fine restraint; with tact and balance, and with clear 
authority; at moments, too, with splendid eloquence. Our 
own conductors might take lessons from him, not only as t6 
how they should comport. themselves as directors of or- 
chestras, but also as to how they should interpret. 

Under the leadership of its inventor, the “Don Juan” 
tone-poem lost much of its inherent tawdriness. It put on 
richness and grew more expressive than it seemed last 
season, when it had sounded rather hackneyed, thin, and 
stale. The weak spots in the score were hidden, and 
some passages were lent real poetry. But, as might have 
been prophesied, it was in his rendering of “Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks” that Strauss did best. The com- 
poser has himself some of the attributes of the quaint 
rogue who inspired the work—a rogue who is supposed to 
“have recognized his faults as an ape or owl does when he 
views himself in a mirror.” Till’s pranks and jests are 
household words to Germans. They are suggested in the 
score with genuine skill. The music is informed with wit 
and irony. And these were brought out most effectively 
at’ many points by the conductor and his thoroughly 
trained followers. 

Till flourished in the fourteenth century; and, if the 
legend woven round him may be trusted, was sentenced to 


|: is the duty of all critics who respect themselves to 


. the gallows but escaped. Strauss, taking liberties, sug- 


gests in his tone-poem that Till perished. His rogue is 
hanged, and, after his demise, we get an epilogue—Strauss 
has evolved some more pretentious works. But his “Till 
Eulenspiegel” seems to some of us his most successful and 
delightful effort. 

To complete his programme, Strauss gave a performance 
of his “Domestic Symphony” devoted, in a disrespectful 
mood, to the trite incidents of daily family life. 


Besides his orchestral concerts, during his short stay in 
the United States Strauss is to favor us with a series of 
recitals at which he will have, as an interpreter, Elena 
Gerhardt, and a new soprano whom he has brought from 
Germany, Elisabeth Schumann. It may be hoped that when 
he leaves these uncultured shores—with many dollars—he 
will refrain, at least for the next year or two, from in- 
sults to Americans. It may be hoped, too, that his ad- 
mirers in this country will let us look on him, while he re- 
mains with us, not as a German superman (which he is 
not), but as an artist who in his own way and field can 
claim a hearing, just as Vincent d’Indy claims one. 

And talking of recitals, among others we had one by 
Efrem Zimbalist. The programme—not the best he could 
have chosen—included Sinding’s showy and exacting Suite 
(presto, adagio and tempo giusto) in A minor; Schelling’s 
Concerto (bristling with technical difficulties in two of the 
three movements); and the performer’s Phantasy on the 
“Coq d’Or” of Rimsky-Korsakoff. Mr. Zimbalist did very 
well indeed in his legato work, and not so well in certain 
brilliant episodes. His tone was now and then the least bit 
scratchy. 

To be less than nearly perfect as a soloist on the concert 
boards to-day is to brave failure. We have been spoiled by 
hearing countless great interpreters. And now we turn 
away from virtuosi who, in a simpler time than ours, 
would have been hailed as marvels. Before last week six 
violinists of high rank might have contented us. To these 
we may now add a gifted seventh. In Ferenc Vecsey we 
have heard a violinist who, in five years or so, may rival 
even Kreisler. Some may remember him as a boy prodigy, 
who appeared here with success under the man- 
agement of Mr. Daniel Frohman. Since then, and until 
lately, he has studied hard. His reappearance, after 

,many years, at Carnegie Hall the other day was an 
event of real importance. He is still young and 
rather lacking in expressive power. But he has merits 
of a quite unusual kind. Among them I name first his 
lovely tone and next his most remarkable facility. He 
plays with finish and with charming taste. His pianissimi 
_astonish and delight one. His trills are flawless and though 
once or twice his high notes sounded slightly flat or sharp, 
his intonation as a rule was ver, true. As I have hinted, 
he has not yet the ability to interprct feeling of a deep or 
poignant kind. But give him time, and life itself will 
teach him much. To express deep feeling one must have 
lived much, perhaps, and loved much. One must, above 
all, have known suffering and sorrow. 

The works which Mr. Vecsey played did not call for emo- 
tional profundity—a well-worn Bach Chaconne and the 
Concerto in D minor of Vieuxtemps. His programme 
seemed to me extremely dull, and there was little besides 
imitative art in three Caprices of his own (“The Cascade,” 
“The Wind,” and a “Staccato”) to lend it brightness. 

At the first concert of the season the reorganized Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra performed nothing new. Since last 
spring the most venerable of our Symphony organizations 
has been strengthened (or at all events enlarged) by the 
absorption of some members of what was, for a short time, 
the National Symphony. It is too soon yet to say much in 
detail of the remodelled orchestra, which will this year have 
less to fight against than formerly. The conductors of 
the Philharmonic will again be Mr. Stransky and, Mr. Had- 
ley, with Mr. Mengelberg as an illustrious guest conductor 
and Mr. Bodanzky to direct some extra concerts at the 
Metropolitan. 




















































The Great Conference 


| J cat the outcome of the great international 

gathering at Washington are centered hopes and 

fears to which no limit can be assigned. Al- 
though nobody has the slightest expectation that its 
labors will result in a definitive solution of the world’s 
greatest problem—the prevention of war—yet it is felt, 
and justly felt, that a clear and substantial step towards 
that end must be made if the Conference is not to be a 
melancholy and disgraceful failure. 

To the success of the Conference two things are 
equally essential. There must be a profound realiza- 
tion of the high end to which the Conference is dedi- 
cated; and there must be a sober recognition of the 
fact that the utmost practical sagacity in dealing with 
conditions as they exist is an indispensable means to 
the attainment of that end. High purpose without prac- 
tical sagacity will not suffice to show the way in which 
any of the great obstacles with which the Conference 
will have to grapple can be removed; and on the other 
hand, practical sagacity without high purpose will not 
suffice to supply the driving power which is necessary 
actually to effect their removal. 

Upon the people of the United States, as represented 
in their press and in their public men, rests a duty 
incomparably less difficult than that which rests upon 
the members of the Conference, and yet comparable 
with it in importance. Not only is the Conference 
held at our national capital, but its inception at the 
hands of our President necessarily makes its success 
or failure dependent chiefly upon the stamp put upon 
it by the actions and the attitude of the representatives 
of our Government. Those actions and that attitude 
cannot fail to be influenced by the spirit which is shown, 
or which seems to be shown, by the American people. 
And it should be clear, we think, to all right-minded 
men what ought to be the character, and what the 
limits, of that influence. Every one of us ought, so 


far as in him lies, to strengthen the feeling that the - 


American people are counting on the Conference to 
achieve what all the world will recognize as a great 
service to the cause of peace. And along with this de- 
votion to the great end should go a proper modesty 
as to the means. We must assume—and for this as- 
sumption there is solid ground—that the President and 
the American delegates are sincerely devoted to that 
purpose; and, unless substantial evidence appears to 
the contrary, we must assume that they are going about 
that purpose in the best way which is open under the 
circumstances. 

Of the broadest aspects of the Conference, there are 
two which, at this opening stage, should be present in 
the minds of all of us. In the first place, it should be 
recognized that there are two great reasons why the 
endeavor to place the situation in the Far East on a 
footing favorable to permanent peace is of more fun- 
damental importance than the endeavor to effect an 


agreement for the limitation of armaments. The first 
reason is that persistent causes of international dis- 
content or enmity are almost sure in the end to break 
through any barriers which an agreement to limit 
armaments may set up; the second is that even if the 
limits are strictly observed, the stupendous develop- 
ment of new agencies of destruction which are quite 
independent of armament may make the limitations 
futile in their practical effect. This is not to say that 
limitation of armaments is not important; on the con- 
trary it is of tremendous importance both in its saving 
of frightful economic waste and in its moral effect. 
But the removal of underlying causes of strife is of 
still more vital importance. 

The second aspect which we have in mind has ref- 
erence to our new realization of what any future great 
war must mean. The war which laid Europe waste 
during four terrible years surpassed in horror and 
destructiveness anything that the world had thereto- 
fore imagined; but, incredible as it would have seemed 
in advance, it is nevertheless a fact that the three 
years that have since passed have opened up vistas of 
destruction in any future world war so appalling as to 
make even the experiences that we have undergone 
seem trifling in comparison. Let us hope that the 
members of the Conference will not for a moment lose 
sight of the awful significance of this fact; that when- 
ever any danger of failure may loom up they shall be 
braced in their determination to overcome it by a con- 
sciousness of the stupendous stake which mankind has 
in the result; and that, armed at once with a high 
purpose to succeed and a profound sense of the awful 
consequences which would be invited by failure, they 
will rise superior to all difficulties and make the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921 an event ever memorable in 
the annals of mankind. 


Prime Factors at Washington 


To ease the strong of their burden; 
To help the weak in their need. 


HESE words of Rudyard Kipling might well serve 
f as the motto of the momentous Conference that 
begins this week at Washington. To the little 
group of distinguished statesmen gathered there, rep- 
resenting great nations, myriads look with eager hope, 
praying that their efforts to lift heavy burdens and 
dispel corroding fears may be crowned with success. 
The conditions surrounding the Conference are pre- 
pitious. The fierce passions bred of war have some- 
what abated, while its aftermath of ruin and despair — 
is more clearly realized. More important still, the Con- 
ference has not met to find a panacea for all the troubles 
that vex the world, but to make a practical beginning 
in solving those near at hand. 
During the past two months we have endeavored to 
analyze basically the problems implied in the agenda 
of the Conference, problems upon the solution of which 
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hangs its success or failure. At the same time we have 
sought to suggest lines of constructive policy calcu- 
lated to meet these problems. Now that the Confer- 
ence is about to begin its work and the eyes of all are 
upon it, we regard as useful and timely a review of 
the situation that confronts it and a brief survey of 
the issues involved. 

The main purpose of the Conference is to call a halt 
in the ruinous race in competitive armament, especially 
naval armament. To achieve this purpose it is neces- 
sary to remove the causes of competitive armament. 
No one but a fool would suggest disarmament as a cure 
for the conflicts of interest that give rise to it. If these 
conflicts are not harmonized, the war that would sooner 
or later ensue would be all the more terrible and costly 
because of disarmament. Today but three navies sur- 
vive, the British, the American, and the Japanese. 
They are concerned with but one ocean, the Pacific. 
Therefore any limitation or reduction of naval arma- 
ment must depend upon a satisfactory settlement of 
the respective interests of these three nations in the 
Pacific and the Far East. This is the real work of the 
Conference. 

We maintain that the prime requisites for success in 
this work are mutual confidence and the acceptance of 
the principle of justice rather than bargaining as the 
basis of settlements. We appeal therefore to the press 
not to endanger the work of the Conference by arous- 
ing unwarranted suspicions or stimulating national 
animosities. We also appeal to the public not to hamper 
or compromise the efforts of our own delegates by a 
wave of hysterical disarmament emotion. This is 
neither a revival meeting nor a poker game; it is rather 
a council of insurance experts called to examine risks, 
eliminate hazards, and reduce rates. Remember that 
there is no one in the whole of our country more 
anxious to succeed in attaining the objects of the Con- 
ference than the men who represent us there, and few 
if any better fitted to do so. 

The backbone of the Conference, the only sure 
foundation upon which to build a lasting settlement 
and assure relief from the increasing burden of naval 
armament, is an Anglo-American entente. We believe 
this exists; if it does not, the outlook is dark. There 
is in existence an Anglo-Japanese alliance, the chief 
reasons for which disappeared with the defeat of Ger- 
many and the collapse of Russia. There are business 
interests in England and the Far East that would 
continue to utilize it for the division of the spoils of 
China between the two countries; Japan intimates that 
it protects Britain in India. But there is abundant 
evidence that the statesmen of England and of the 
Dominions now see the danger of a compact that would 
first serve Japanese imperialism ‘only to lead to a Jap- 
anese hegemony in Asia that would threaten the Brit- 
ish Empire. Common language and traditions, com- 
mon interests, and above all, common ideals of justice 
and public welfare, all make for a working entente to 
avert this danger, while not in any way infringing the 
legitimate interests of Japan. 

Have we a quarrel with Japan, and if so can it be 
composed? The belief that there is a conflict is pri- 
marily responsible for the present competition in navy 
building. If Japan should stop her navy construction 
tomorrow, America would stop also. As a matter of 
fact, neither country could hope to carry on offensive 
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war against the other across thousands of miles of 
ocean, unless perchance new discoveries in air and 
chemical warfare should make it possible. Where then 
the danger? -America has rights and interests in the 
Pacific which other nations are bound to respect. Japan 
occupies an almost invulnerable strategic position and 
seems inclined to take advantage of this, under the 
plea of economic necessity, to satisfy imperialistic am- 
bitions which conflict with our rights and interests. 
The field primarily is China, but the control of the 
Pacific is involved. While the need of the Japanese 
population for room in which to expand is doubtless 
exaggerated—since the Japanese do not willingly emi- 
grate to the regions concerned—and while we see no 
reason why for the obtaining of food stuffs and raw 
materials she should require occupation or annexation 
of territory, good sense and consideration of practical 
realities demand that we do not attempt to interfere 
with Japan in certain rights and privileges already 
acquired. We are not called upon to be knights-errant 
in the defense of China, certainly not unless we are 
prepared to go to the limit of war in protecting her. 
We can demand that hereafter the doctrine of the open 
door be strictly observed and China’s integrity be re- 
spected. At the same time we must view sympathet- 
ically Japan’s special problem and avoid offending her 
national dignity. 

China is a great mystery. There are within her 
limits four hundred million industrious, pacific people, 
crystallized in tradition. Like bubbles on the surface 
are two rival Governments and many independent bands 
following rival leaders. The situation is ripe for a 
universal Boxer outbreak. It would be easy to precipi- 
tate the general militarization of China, the prospect 
of which is appalling. The only way out seems to be 
for the nations together to aid some Chinese govern- 
ment to restore order and then assist the Chinese in 
their own economic development, turning their energy 
and keen ability into peaceful channels. This can not 
be done unless all are willing for the future to forgo 
claims te special privilege and exclusive spheres of 
influence. 

A lasting settlement of Far Eastern problems can 
not be made without due regard for the rights and 
interests of Russia. Siberia, with a vigorous and 
progressive white population of eleven millions, of 
whom a million and a half inhabit the eastern portion, 
is white man’s Asia, a link in the chain of white civ- 
ilization around the world. Japan now holds her Pa- 
cific border and seems inclined to evacuate only on 
condition of the retention of economic domination. It 
is inconceivable that this white population should be 
subjected to yellow control or its outlet to the sea be 
cut off. A restored Russia securely planted on the 
Pacific will set at naught the strategic naval] superior- 
ity which Japan owes to vast intervening stretches of’ 
water, and is the one sure guarantee for the preserva- 
tion of China. Secretary Hughes’s declaration that 
the Conference as a whole must assume a moral trustee- 
ship for the rights and legitimate interests of Russia 
during the period of her disability gives assurance that 
this point, perhaps the crux of the whole negotiation, 
will not be overlooked. 

These, in brief, are the essential and outstanding 
issues before the Conference. Their settlement de- 
pends upon the establishment of certain broad prin- 
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ciples, an end to be achieved only by frank and confi- 
dential discussion in the Conference. Once practical 
agreement has been reached on these questions, and 
we believe it can be reached, it will not be difficult to 
work out a programme of naval retrenchment and lim- 
itation in which all will concur. 

Gentlemen of the Conference, we greet you. We 
invoke God’s blessing upon your labors. We are con- 
fident that you will not disappoint the high hopes with 
which good men everywhere are awaiting the outcome 
of your efforts. 


American Diplomacy Justified 


T is the fashion in some quarters to speak slight- 
| ingly of American diplomacy and to draw unflatter- 
ing comparisons between our State Department’s 
conduct of foreign relations and policy and that of cer- 
tain other Governments, notably Great Britain. Ac- 
cording to these critics we are sadly handicapped by 
ignorance and naiveté and are therefore easy marks for 
our astute and experienced rivals. It must be admitted 
that America did not shine in the peace negotiations at 
Paris, but this was the result of the personal diplomacy 
of President Wilson and is not to be charged against 
the State Department, which he disregarded and over- 
rode. That the above characterization of our foreign 
policy and its makers is far from just is strikingly 
shown by the recent history of our policy toward Russia. 
When on August 10, 1920, Secretary Colby addressed 
to the Italian Ambassador a letter containing a compre- 
hensive statement of the attitude of our Government 
toward Russia and the Soviet Government, the policy 
announced was sharply attacked both by the “liberal” 
journals of opinion and in certain financial and busi- 
ness circles. It was asserted that this policy was not 
“realistic”; that in laying too much emphasis on the 
moral aspect of dealings with the Soviet Government, 
the ethical character of which did not concern us, we 
were simply playing into the hands of Great Britain 
and other commercial rivals, who would straightway 
take advantage of our stupid simplicity to monopolize 
the golden opportunities of Russian trade which we 
were closing to ourselves. It was further noted as par- 
ticularly stupid that this declaration was made at the 
very time when the Red armies were at the doors of 
Warsaw and Soviet triumph seemed complete. 

The outstanding point in the epoch-making Colby 
statement was that it was not possible to recognize the 
present rulers of Russia as “a Government with which 
the relations common to friendly Governments can be 
maintained” because “the existing régime in Russia is 
based- upon the negation of every principle of honor 
and good faith” and that “the responsible leaders of the 
régime have frequently and openly boasted that they are 
willing to sign agreements and undertakings with for- 
eign Powers while not having the slightest intention of 
observing such undertakings or carrying out such 
agreements.” The note further stated that, through the 
Third International, with which it was inextricably 
bound up, and which it was heavily subsidizing, the 
Soviet Government was promoting its openly avowed 
aim of Bolshevist revolutions throughout the world, 
and “inevitably, therefore, the diplomatic service of the 
Bolshevist Government would become a channel for in- 
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trigues and the propaganda of revolt against the insti- 
tutions and laws of countries with which it was at 
peace, which would be an abuse of friendship to which 
enlightened Governments can not subject themselves,” 
In conclusion the note refers to the inevitable arrival 
of the time when the reason and self-respect of the 
Russian people would address a challenge to “a social 
philosophy which degrades them and a tyranny which 
oppresses them.” 

The policy announced by Secretary Colby, and since 
reiterated and amplified by Secretary Hughes, was 
based on knowledge of the facts and a painstaking exam- 
ination of evidence. Great Britain had equal oppor- 
tunity to ascertain these facts, yet the British Govern- 
ment deliberately proceeded to conclude a trade agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government, an agreement inter- 
preted in the British High Court of Appeals as de facto 
recognition. It is therefore extremely interesting to 
read, more than a year after our own enlightened an- 
nouncement, not only the confession of Sir Robert 
Horne, who conducted the negotiations with Krasin, 
that the trade agreement was a farce and worthless, 
but the admission of the London Times editorially 
that the British policy was materially disadvantageous 
and morally wrong. In sentences that burn, this edi- 
torial brings home to the British Government the blun- 
ders of its Russian policy, and each charge recalls to 
mind a corresponding statement in the Colby note. The 
parallelism is extraordinary—had the British authori- 
ties adopted its wise attitude they would have been 
spared the humiliation of their present position. As 
the London Times says, “the policy expressed in the 
Trade Agreement has shown itself to be unprofitable, 
humiliating, and increasingly dangerous,” it “affords 
no protection whatever against subversive propaganda 
in various and perilous forms,” and “we are deprived 
by the Trade Agreement of the power of expressing the 
moral indignation to which this country would surely 
give utterance were it not confused and embarrassed by 
its Government, against the abominations that are now 
being committed by the Bolshevists in this the darkest 
hour of the Russian tragedy, against the renewal of the 
worst forms of terror, and against the cynical defiance 
of the opinion of all civilized countries.” As to British 
policy, “it is time to replace it by measures that will 
display, with some greater regard for our self-respect, 
the difference between England as the representative 
of ordered liberty and that Bolshevist tyranny which has 
ruined and degraded Russia, and is now trampling upon 
her unspeakable misery.” d 

All of which tends to show that sound moral prin- 
ciple applied to ascertained facts forms the best basis 
for enlightened foreign policy, and that the American 
people need not be ashamed of the showing of their own 
State Department in comparison with the Foreign 
Offices of other countries. 


Good Roads and Green Whiskers 


ULIUS CESAR built some good roads. We marvel 
how good they must have been when we find re 
mains of them to-day. If he had had mastodons, instead 
of oxen, horses and elephants, to draw his supply 
wagons, or if he had tried to carry a whole legion on 
one wagon, his road would have been reduced to powder. 
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Even our railways keep some proportion between 
strength of rails and weight of rolling stock. But 
as to roads. First we built flimsy highways that were 
mussed up by every rain storm. Later came better 
roads that were just right to be roughed and fiuted 
and plaited into ridges by the passing flivver. Now we 
have stripped to the waist and built trucks as big as 
a house to destroy those good roads. Rule:—Always 
make your vehicles heavy enough to destroy the best 
roads you can build. Then you will soon be back where 
you started, with no decent roads at all. Motto for 
Highway Commissions: 
For I was thinking of a plan 
To dye one’s whiskers green 
And always use so large a fan 
That they could not be seen. 

Is there any reason why the roads, made for the use 
and enjoyment of the whole people, and paid for by the 
people, should be destroyed because a few firms make 
a little more money by using trucks of quite monstrous 
size and weight? 


A Blatherskite Senator 


W c=: a blatherskite like Senator Watson of 
Georgia sets out on one of his sensational per- 
formances, he counts on the short memory and 
good nature of the American people for escape from 
the just consequences of exposure. In his speech on 
Monday, October 31, he made charges of wholesale 
atrocities of the most monstrous kind perpetrated by 
American officers in France upon the soldiers under 
their command. He threatens to keep this tale before 
the American people by further harangues, and by the 
parading of so-called evidence, on the floor of the Senate. 
What he does not want is the sifting of this so-called 
evidence by a responsible committee; his plea being 
partly that the witnesses would be in danger of persecu- 
tion by the army authorities and partly that the delay 
and secrecy attending a committee investigation would 
prevent that publicity which the facts ought to have. 

But a way must be found to hold this man responsi- 
ble for the charges that he made, and not allow him to 
take refuge in a jungle of charges wholly different. 
The outstanding passage in his speech was this: 


How many Senators know that a private soldier was 
frequently shot by his officers because of some complaint 
against insolence; and that they had gallows upon which 
men were hanged, day after day, without court-martial or 
any other form of trial? How many Senators know that? 

I had and have the photograph of one of those gallows upon 
which twenty-one white boys had already been executed at 
sunrise when the photograph was taken, and there were 
others waiting in the camp jails to be hanged morning after 
morning. 
If this is true, Mr. Watson was justified in taking any 
method, however spectacular, to bring it before the 
country; but if it is false, he is a scoundrel unfit to sit 
in the Senate of the United States, and that body owes 
it to its own honor, and to the honor of the country, to 
expel him. Make Watson prove his charge, or brand 
him as a person with whom decent men cannot be asked 
to associate. It does not matter whether he knew the 
thing to be a lie or not. Unless a man be an idiot, 
and Watson is not that, he cannot accept and sponsor a 
tale so wildly improbable—a tale which could not, upon 
any reasonable supposition, have been kept from the 
public all this time—except upon evidence of the most 
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extraordinarily convincing character. To thrust it upon 
the country and the world and vouch for its truth, with- 
out such evidence, is an act for which the term infamous 
is far too mild a designation. Let this thing be probed. 
to the bottom. If Watson’s charges are true, let all 
those guilty of the outrages he alleges be punished with 
relentless severity; but if they are false, let Watson 
himself be put in the pillory in such a way that other 
blatherskites will not soon forget the warning. 


Exit Townley and His Soviet 


ENIN is having troubles of his own in Moscow 
ie but he must have experienced a pang of sympa- 

thetic regret when the radio flashed the sad news 
that a recall election in North Dakota had overturned 
the promising—much promising—young Soviet there 
and cut short the career of his faithful congeners. And 
with regret doubtless was mingled apprehension, for he 
also may have to face a recall and the recall in Moscow 
will not be a pink tea. 

The Non-Partisan experiment in North Dakota was 
a much milder performance than its prototype in Russia 
but it had many points of similarity. The farmers of 
North Dakota had real grievances. In the matter of 
marketing their crops, insurance, banking facilities, 
and the like they felt themselves at the mercy of the 
elevator men, commission merchants, and bankers of 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and Chicago. Working on these 
grievances Townley and a corps of glib-talking adven- 
turers came into the State and quite carried the people 
off their feet with pictures of a sert of State Socialism 
that would save them from their oppressors and bring 
them Utopia. So the Soviet was set up and the precious 
gang started to carry out the socialistic programme. 
How it worked is now a matter of history. All the 
various State institutions, the State Bank, elevators, 
mills, hail insurance, and so on, collapsed from graft 
and incompetence and left the farmers groaning under 
a burden of debt. Like their Muscovite brethren the 
Non-Partisan Leaguers ruled with a high hand, con- 
trolled the press, and resorted to corruption, coercion, 
and chicanery, but the people finally found them out, 
rose in their anger, and overturned them by means of 
the very weapon, the recall, that they themselves had 
introduced for their own purposes. 

The lesson is clear. The North Dakota farmers, like 
all farmers, are a sturdy lot of individualists. To them 
Socialism is something utterly foreign. They were 
fooled for a brief space by the blandishments of the 
glib agitators and the taking garb under which the 
socialistic schemes were concealed. But when they saw 
it for what it was; when they experienced its tyranny, 
incompetence, and corruption and found themselves at 
the mercy of a band of unscrupulous adventurers, they 
turned and drove it out of power. This does not mean 
that they have given up hope of running State-owned 
enterprises or are entirely disillusioned with other 
“progressive” measures, but the Soviet is down and out. 

Another thing is clear. Townley, Frazier, and the 
rest were entirely too squeamish. In Moscow they do 
these things better. The hangman’s noose and the fir- 
ing squad are the proper means to keep in the saddle 
when you really start out seriously to build a Utopia 
of brotherly love and mutual helpfulness. 
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The Story of the Week 














The Week at Home 


Some Statistics 
ENATOR SWANSON in a speech the other day gave 
out the following statistics: “Prior to the World War 
England expended in taxes 9 per cent of her annual earn- 
ings, now she expends 22 per cent; prior to the World War 
France spent in taxes 16 per cent of her annual earnings, 
now she expends 40 per cent; prior to the World War Italy 
expended in taxes 13 per cent of her annual earnings, now 
she expends 30 per cent; prior to the World War Germany 
expended in taxes 8 per cent of her annual earnings, now 
she expends 23 per cent.” We ourselves expend, he says, 10 
per cent of our annual earnings (the latter being approxi- 
mately $50,000,000,000) in taxes; more than three times the 
pre-war percentage. The Senator also made the statement, 
often made but always striking, that 93 per cent. of our 
Federal expenditures are for past wars or in preparation 
against future war, 38 per cent. going for current army and 
navy expenses. But for such expenses for wars past or 
apprehended, declares the Senator, our tobacco revenues 
would cover Federal necessities. If the Senator’s statistics 
are correct, ergo, ergo Well, ergo, among other 
things, Germany at any rate should not “squeal,” her plight 
being compared with that of France and that of Italy. But 
statistics are so illusory; to ascertain precisely the inci- 
dence of taxation, one should know in each case the total 
amount of earnings. 
b Equality 
The following bit of dialogue from Lucian sets forth to a 
T the spurious ideal of equality gaining ground among us 
much as de Tocqueville predicted it would. Thersites, in 
life hideous and always snarling at his betters, is now a 
dead ’un in Hades. He is disputing with Nireus, in life the 
comeliest of the Achzans, now an anatomy, as to which is 
the handsomer. They appeal to Menippus the Cynic. 
Nireus: Am I not handsomer, Menippus? 
Menippus: You are not handsome at all, nor any one else 
either. Hades is a democracy ; one man is as good as another 
here. 


Thersites: And a very tolerable arrangement, too, if you 
ask me. 


That is it. Reduce all to a dead level, Thersites’ level; . 


the result will be very satisfactory—to Thersites. 

Speaking of de Tocqueville, why is it that his Démocratie 
en Amérique is not more read? We know it is not much 
read, for we have made diligent inquiry among our ac- 
quaintance. It ranks with Aristotle’s Politics and Montes- 
quieu’s Esprit des Lois as one of the supreme philosophical 
treatises on politics (in the wider sense of the word) ; it is 
incomparably the most valuable appreciation and interpre- 
tation of our national genius and tendencies; had it been 
widely read and considered from the time of its appear- 
ance (1835-40), our worst national blunders and disasters 
might have been mitigated if not averted. It has proved 
uncannily prophetic. We would have it and Mill’s Essays 
on Representative Government and Liberty the chief text- 
books of that School for Legislators we hope to see estab- 
lished in Washington (no non-graduate to be allowed to 
sit in Congress). Not the least of our debts to France is 
upon the account of de Tocqueville’s book about us; to that 
France to whom we owe our independence and whose ideas 
and culture have entered more largely into our making than 
we are apt to acknowledge. 





Lucian of Samosata (in Mesopotamia), that amazing 
Semite of Greek culture, was a greater genius than de 
Tocqueville. From him as well as from the immortal 
Frenchman we can learn much concerning the good and 
the bad in democracies and concerning false notions of 
“equality.” 


An Injunction and a Strike 


Judge Anderson of the Federal District Court at In- 
dianapolis issued an injunction forbidding the United Mine 
Workers of America to attempt to unionize the West Vir- 
ginia coal field where such serious disorders occurred re- 
cently. He enjoined also what is known as the “check-off” 
system, i. e., collection of union dues by the operators, who, 
under this system, have deducted the dues from the 
miners’ wages and turned them over to union officials. 
Twenty-five thousand bituminous coal miners have struck 
in protest; 350,000 more throughout the country may strike. 


The Sacco-Vanzetti Affair 

The Communists of Havana join in the world Communist 
denunciation of “the American bourgeoisie” in connection 
with the Sacco-Vanzetti case, threatening the life of Gen- 
eral Crowder should either of these Red saints be exe- 
cuted. 

The American Consul at Lisbon escapes death from a 
bomb placed in front of his door, by vigorously kicking the 
obstruction. The precious interval was just enough. A note 
discovered nearby declared the bomb a protest on behalf 
of Sacco and Vanzetti. But, this vivid instance apart, 
Communist agitation in Europe over the two Italian mur- 
derers seems to have somewhat subsided. 


Senator Watson’s Charges 


We are pleased to note that the’Senate has voted a thor- 
ough investigation of the charges made by Senator Wat- 
son of Georgia concerning the conduct of our officers in 
France. We confidently expect that the Senator will be re- 
quired to eat his words. 


The British Empire 


The British Imperial Census 


RELIMINARY reports of the 1921 census of the British 
Empire give the following figures (we disregard 
smaller numerals): England and Wales, 37,900,000 (an 
increase in the last decade of only 1,800,000); Scotland, 
4,900,000 (an increase of only 121,000); India, 319,000,000; 
the Union of South Africa (exclusive of aborigines), 1,521,- 
000; Australia (exclusive of aborigines), 5,426,000; New 
Zealand (exclusive of aborigines), 1,218,000. For obvious 
reasons a census of Ireland was not taken. In Great Brit- 
ain the females outnumber the males by 1,721,000. The 
corresponding figure for 1911 was 1,180,000; the war may 
account mostly for the difference. 


A National Loss 

The Duke of Westminster has sold to the Duveens Gains- 
borough’s “Blue Boy” (or “Master Buttall”) and Reynolds’s 
“Mrs. Siddons and the Tragic Muse”; the Gainsborough for 
£170,000 and the Reynolds for £30,000. 

Why should the richest peer of Britain part with these 
glories of British art? To pay his taxes. The pressure of 
taxation on the rich of Britain since the war is by this in- 
stance seen to be a terrible thing. The two pictures will be 
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prought to America and doubtless sold to some American 
millionaire or millionaires. We do not rejoice thereat. Eng- 
land is grieved and humiliated, and the satisfaction to 
America is limited and plutocratic. We think that the great 
masterpieces of art should remain in or be returned to the 
countries of whose genius they are the most genuine and 
the fairest record. Dresden is no place for the most beauti- 
ful of Italian Madonnas, nor New York or Chicago for 
“Master Buttall” or “Mrs. Siddons.” The case is somewhat 
different with the Hellenic masterpieces, for intellectual and 
artistic England and France are more Hellenic in spirit 
than is modern Greece, where the Hellenic strain has been 
pretty well bred out. 

We hope some American millionaire will buy “Blue Boy” 
and “Mrs. Siddons” and present them to the National Gal- 
lery in London; or, if that is asking too much, to the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York. If the latter, he should build 
(and endow) an English hostel in the park adjacent, for the 
entertainment of British pilgrims; no doubt the New York 
aldermen would vote the ground. 


The Irish Situation 


By the extraordinary vote of 439 to 43 the House of Com- 
mons on the 24th expressed approval of Lloyd George’s 
Irish policy and his proposal to continue the negotiations, 
after the Premier had drawn a picture of the long-drawn- 
out horrors of the sort of guerrilla warfare which would be 
required to subdue Ireland. He pleaded for exhaustion of 
every effort toward an “honorable peace” before invoking 
Mars. 

What is going on behind the doors closed on the Irish 
conference? One may infer what he pleases from the fact 
that Lloyd George canceled his booking on the Aquitania, 
which sailed for New York on the 5th. Every one must 
regret his absence from the opening of the great Confer- 
ence, hoping he may join later. And we trust that his at- 
tendance, even if delayed, may signify that the Irish ques- 
tion has at last been amicably settled. 


_ 
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Poilu scattering seeds in No-Man’s Land 


Germany 
Latest Developments 


OTHING startling has happened in Germany since 

Wirth’s resumption of the premiership and the Reich- 
stag’s acceptance of the Upper Silesian award. Wirth 
seems to be gaining strength. He has announced that he 
sticks to his “policy of fulfillment” (of the London pro- 
gramme) up to the very limit of the country’s capacity to 
pay, though he of course declares that that capacity has 
been sadly prejudiced by the Upper Silesia award. It is 
good news that Rathenau will probably return to the Cab- 
inet as Minister of Reconstruction. The Government ob- 
tained from the Reparations Commission permission to 
postpone payment of the next reparation installment 
(500,000,000 gold marks) from November 15 to Decem- 
ber 1, promising to have the money by the latter date 
through a loan from the industrial magnates. 


A Speculation 

The press of late has been full.of rumors and gossip 
about Bavaria; about the new Premier, the present status 
of the reaction, the separatist tendencies, etc. The new 
Premier gives the impression of amiability and modera- 
tion. He made a compromise with Chancellor Wirth. He 
says he has ended the “state of siege” (by which expres- 
sion is meant the system by which all non-reactionary ele- 
ments have been kept down—excluded from a share in Gov- 
ernment, silenced, etc.). If a tolerant conservatism has 
been substituted for the violent reactionism of von Kahr, 
and Bavaria is no longer to be a headquarters for the re- 
actionary extremists, that is excellent. But we must wait a 
little to be certain. Count Lerchenfeld, the new Premier, 
is amiable, to be sure, but somewhat non-committal. He 
is for maintenance of order (but by what means?) and 
for “absolute fidelity to the German nation” (a statement 
sufficiently ambiguous). Except for a new Premier and a 
new Minister of Justice, the new Bavarian Cabinet does 
not differ from the old. 

There doubtless are strong separatist tendencies in Ba- 
varia; but how strong, how well defined, nobody knows. 
If Bavaria could be insured against Prussian domination of 
the Reich, separatist agitation would probably cease. But 
Prussia threatens to dominate as effectively as a part of 
the Republic as formerly under the Hohenzollern. There- 
fore the idea of a German Catholic State to include at 
least Bavaria and Austria, with a Wittelsbach as King 
(Magyar Hungary perhaps to join later), is very alluring. 
France, perhaps even Britain, might not be unfriendly to 
such a development. There is the alternative of admission 
of Austria to the German Reich, and consequent formation 
of a Catholic bloc within the Reich strong enough to ef- 
fectively check Prussian domination. But such a devel- 
opment the Allies will not tolerate for the present. This 
much is certain: that Bavaria will violently struggle to 
preserve her recovered individuality. 

Had Clemenceau been a prophet, he would probably have 
bestirred himself for dismemberment of the Reich. He 
refrained in the hope of larger reparation payments from 
a united Germany. Many wise heads think that hope will 
prove fallacious. Perhaps as large a reparation sum might 
be procurable from a dismembered Germany as from a 
united Germany dominated as much as ever by Prussia; 
besides the inestimable boon of security to France. The 
above is only a speculation; in no sense an argument for 
dismemberment of Germany. * 


The Hungarian Business 
HARLES of Hapsburg and his wife Zita are now at 
Galatz in Rumania (conveyed thither in a British 
gunboat), awaiting orders from the Council of Ambassa- 
dors. Charles will not oblige and save trouble all around 
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by abdicating. The Hungarian National Assembly is now 
debating a bill submitted by the Regent Horthy, which pro- 
poses to bar the Hapsburgs forever from the Hungarian 


throne. The opposition, led by Apponyi, is fierce; but with , 


the Czechoslovaks and the Jugoslavs mobilized on the bor- 
ders, and the Allies showing unwonted firmness, the Assem- 
bly can hardly be so mad as to vote down the bill. The 
Governments of the Little Entente have, with commendable 
restraint, submitted themselves to the direction of the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors; which has promised speedy disarma- 
ment of Hungary in strict fulfillment of the Trianon Treaty, 
and has also promised to duly consider the claims of these 
powers for reimbursement of the sums expended on two 
mobilizations because of Charles’s escapade. 

The bill declares indefinite postponement of the election 
of a new king. It is difficult to find a man for that job at 
once acceptable to the Allies, to the Little Entente, and to 
Hungary, and willing to accept. A German prince, alas, is 
out of the question. It is said the Hungarians favor a Brit- 
ish or a Belgian prince; but none of ’em, we are assured, 
would accept. There is Horthy, of course; but the opposi- 
tion to him is growing hourly more numerous and bitter. 
We suggest one of the Ch’ing (Manchu) princes; the Hun- 
garians, you know, are Mongoloids of sorts. 

It is rumored that one of the Madeiras has been chosen 
for the honor of receiving Charles and Zita as permanent 
guests. The exiles might fare much worse. The scenery 
and climate are fine; fish, fruit, and vegetables are abun- 
dant; the natives are amiable and picturesque; the wine is 
justly famous. If Charles should drown himself in a butt 
of Malmsey, we should record the fact without excessive 
emotion. [A report just come in states that the still royal 
pair are already en voyage to Madeira.| 


The Strange Case of King Alexander 


T last Alexander, the new King of the Serbs, Croats, 
A and Slovenes, has returned from Paris to Belgrade, 
to be crowned and to assume his royal functions. It will be 
recalled how at the time of King Peter’s death Alexander 
was reported stricken with appendicitis in Paris, and so 
unable to attend his father’s funeral. That was many weeks 
ago; an old story. Lady Rumor was delighted to have such 
a subject as Alexander. If the Belgrade Government would 
settle a competency on Alexander, he would abdicate, said 
Lady Rumor; if for no other reason, because he saw his 
kingdom moving swiftly toward transformation to a repub- 
lic. The bombs hurled at him several months ago in Bel- 
grade took away his stomach for kinging it, said Lady Ru- 
mor; “in fact,” whispered that busy little person, “I suspect 
the gentleman’s ailment isn’t appendicitis, but a bomb- 
wound in the stomach.” And of course Lady Rumor could 
not forgo a spice of romance. 
Parisian witch. About three weeks ago, Mr. Pachitch, the 
Premier of Alexander’s kingdom, arrived in Paris, and day 
and night thereafter he was closeted with King Alexander. 
Then, you may be sure, Lady Rumor’s thousand tongues 
clacked as never before. With all due respect to that very 
interesting lady, we form our opinion of the matter quite 
independently of her. We suspect that Mr. Pachitch was 
pleading with Alexander not to abdicate. 

Well, Alexander is not to be denounced as lily-livered 
because he delayed to return to Belgrade; nor even had he 
abdicated would he deserve such denunciation. During the 
war he comported himself bravely and honorably as regent. 
Does he not deserve a life henceforth free of apprehension 
of the bomb or the dagger? Not only are communist bombs 
to be feared in Belgrade, but ’tis said the Obrenoviches have 
not renounced thoughts of vengeance. It will be recalled 
that Alexander’s father, Peter Karageorgevich, mounted the 
Serbian throne upon the assassination of the Obrenovich 
Alexander, in 1903. . [It is now generally admitted, how- 
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ever, that Peter had no connection with that crime.] There’s 
no fun in being a king anywhere these days; perhaps least 
of all in Belgrade. 


Soviet Russia 
A Distress Signal 


HICHERIN, the Bolshevist Foreign Commissar, an- 
nounces that “the Russian Government is prepared to 
recognize its. obligations to other States and’ their citizens 
on Government loans concluded by the Tsarist Government 
up to 1914, on condition of being granted privileged terms 
giving it a practical chance to fulfill these obligations,” and 
“provided the great Powers conclude with it final universal 
peace and its Government is recognized by the other 
Powers.” He proposes an immediate international con- 
ference, to solve the questions involved and to “work out a 
peace treaty.” 
Lord Curzon, in a very sarcastic note of reply for 
Britain, says among other things: 

His Majesty’s Government wish to know whether recogni- 
tion of other classes of obligations—e. g., loans to the Tsar- 
ist Government since 1914, municipal and railway loans, and 
claims by foreign owners of property in Russia confiscated 
or destroyed by the Soviet Government—also corresponds 
with the intentions of the Soviet Government at the moment, 
and they invite that Government explicitly to. define their 
attitude in regard to all such other classes of claims. 

The French press is contemptuous and hostile to the 
proposition, which seems like a frantic signal from a ship 
in distress. 


The Causes of the Russian Famine 


Paul Miliukov is with us again, giving a course of Lowell 
Institute lectures in Boston; in duplicate, for all Boston 
wishes to hear him. He says: 

Let it be clearly remembered that the famine in Russia 
has been caused not alone by the general breakdown of pro- 
duction, which was inevitable under communism, but also 
that it has been aggravated in a very direct sense by meas- 
ures adopted by Lenin’s vernment. When Moscow became 
aware of the hopelessness 6f securing money-taxes even dis- 
tantly commensurate with the immense expenses of running 
the Government, in view of the depreciation of the currency, 
its next step was to decree the collection of taxes in goods. 
From that moment the famine of 1921 was a foregone con- 
clusion. The peasants, unwilling to grow a surplus of wheat 
only to see it confiscated by the Government, at once greatly 
reduced the acreage seeded. In the autumn of 1920 it was 
but two-thirds of what it was before; in the past year it has 
sunk to one-half of its former extent. 

The above statement should be weighed in connection 
with Colonel Haskell’s statement quoted by us two weeks 
ago: that, “whatever has been requisitioned by the Soviet 
Government or Red and White armies, there would have 
been nothing in the nature of serious starvation danger 
had not the drought occurred.” 

Both Colonel Haskell and Miliukov are honest men and 
there is probably little to choose between the opportunities 
of the two for ascertaining the truth of the matter consid- 
ered, nor may we believe that either of the two is coloring 
his statement for politic or other reasons. Which of the 
two, then, is right? 


China 


The Chinese Delegation 

R. BULLARD has stated in the New York Times that 

the Chinese delegation to the Washington Confer- 

ence “will not in any true sense represent the vast mass of 
the Chinese; they will be the agents of the clique now in 
control at Peking.” Happily (if our information is correct) 
Mr. Bullard is mistaken. There may be members of the 
Peking Government who have compromised themselves by 
huggermugger dealings with Japan; but the Government 
has a wholesome fear of public opinion (vividly demon- 
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strated by its holding out against a dual negotiation upon 
Shantung, against the menacing urgency of Tokyo). With 
Celestial cunning or true wisdom (whichever you please) 
it devolved upon a commission (quite above suspicion, we 
understand, of Japanese “orientation”) the task of select- 
ing the delegates for Washington. The result is a group of 
patriotic men as fairly qualified as any conceivable group 
to represent China as a whole. And here is a significant 
thing. Three of the chief delegates are, we believe, Can- 
tonese by birth, and one of them is the son of Dr. Wu Ting- 
fang, Foreign Minister of the Canton Republic. 


Sun Yat-sen Rebuffed 

Some weeks ago we noted a report that Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
President of the Canton Republic, had started north with a nu- 
merous army with Peking as his cbjective. We expressed 
a doubt of the wisdom of such an enterprise. Apparently 
General Chen Chung-ming, Governor of Kwang-tung prov- 
ince (in which Canton is situated), felt the same way, for 
he refused his backing. So the campaign is off; in fact, the 
Doctor never started. We are interested in a report that 


_ General Chen Chung-ming and General Wu Pei-fu (mili- 


tary commander for Peking in the central or Yang-tze 
provinces) are to meet. These men are reported to be of 
much the same mould and temper. Both are understood to 
be eager for the evolution of China along liberal lines: but 
not too fast, not too fast. They are equally removed from 
sympathy with Chang Tso-lin, the hard-boiled old Tory who 
lords it in Peking, and from flighty schemers like Sun Yat- 
sen. Chen Chung-ming might probably, if he chose, have 
the solid backing of the South (which Sun Yat-sen cannot 
secure), and Wu Pei-fu is a popular idol in the center and 
north. Together they might, they might But we 
are not a seer. 


Japan 


The Assassination of Hara 
REMIER Hara of Japan was stabbed to death on Fri- 
day by a crazy Korean. Of late many Japanese officials, 
including delegates to the Washington Conference, have re- 
ceived threatening letters from Koreans. On learning the 
news, Admiral Kato, the ranking member of the Japanese 
delegation to the Washington Conference, burst into tears: 
an astounding thing for a Japanese, and one which starts 
us on a train of thought. Hara, a discreet Liberal, was 
desperately needed at the Japanese helm. It is possible 
that his death at this critical juncture will profoundly af- 
fect the course of history. 


Japanese Intentions 


The following statement made on October 29 by Premier 
Hara to the Chicago Tribune’s correspondent at Tokyo, is 
not very reassuring. We quote, italicizing the words of 
chief importance: 

The Japanese are firmly convinced of the justice of their 
case in the Shantung question. No effort has been and will 
be spared on the part of Japan to settle this question to our 
mutual satisfaction, it being our constant hope that China 
will embark on negotiations in a conciliatory spirit and 
settle this question once and for all on the conditions laid 
down in our recent communications. As to Siberia, Japan is 
still in the course of negotiations with the Far Eastern Re- 
public, and it is expected that a definite settlement will be 
arrived at before long. 

The “conditions laid down” (not “proposals submitted ;” 
note carefully the language) by Japan as the basis for a 
dual negotiation upon Shantung, are, as the Chinese note 
of reply points out, some in plain contravention of Chinese 
sovereignty and integrity, others so cloudily worded as to 
admit of construction favorable or unfavorable to China, as 
Japan might choose. 

As to Japanese intentions regarding Siberia, we give 
that up. 
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Birth Control in Japan 


A movement for birth control has recently made consid- 
erable head in Japan. According to the New York Times, 
a strong opposition has been aroused, and the Government 
may try to block the movement. The Chief of the Sanitary 
Bureau of the Home Department has announced that “data 
on birth control in relation to food supply and over-popula- 
tion are not yet sufficient to draw conclusions as to its 
value.” If the Government disfavors the movement and 
at the same time recalls the lessons of history, it finds it- 
self in a dilemma. For efforts to suppress the movement 
might give it a fanatical turn. And, as everyone knows, 
anything is possible to fanaticism. 

A warm controversy is going on between those who con- 
tend that the population of Japan is very close to the sat- 
uration point and those who say that a very much larger 
population than the present one can be sustained in com- 
fort on the Japanese islands. There is a portion of truth 
in both contentions. Doubtless, if Japan should become an 
industrial country like Britain, and if the present petty 
methods of agriculture (those of small holdings) should be 
supplanted by western American or Argentine methods, a 
very much larger population could be comfortably sus- 
tained; but such changes would involve a social trans- 
formation, a radical alteration of character of Japan— 
greatly for the worse, many think. There would be more 
factories and rice-paddies, but fewer eherry trees. The 
character of France is largely due to the fact that it is 
a land of small holdings. We would lament that change 
in France which many of our journals sneeringly urge upon 
Japan. That question of Japanese population; let us con- 
sider it sympathetically. 


A Number of Things 


RESIDENT Masaryk of Czechoslovakia is restored to 

health and Czechoslovakia rejoices. Some say the people 
of the Succession States have not really profited by the new 
political arrangements. What American would say that? 
The new arrangements have brought to the Czechoslovaks 
equality of opportunity, the one genuine, desirable equality; 
in consequence of which the best man in the country, though 
son of a coachman, is placed at the head of affairs, and 
hailed as father of his country. 

No news for two weeks now of the war in Anatolia. 

The Russian Bolshevist troops have evacuated Persia in 
accordance with the treaty between Teheran and Moscow. 

The Chita Government (Far Eastern Republic) is send- 
ing a delegation which hopes to get a hearing from the 
Washington Conference. 

The total population of Siberia was in 1915 some 15,000,- 
000, of whom about 75 per cent. were whites. In the same 
year there were some 1,600,000 whites in the Siberian 
region east of Lake Baikal; in the Maritime Province there 
were 600,000 whites. 

On October 13 last Prince Yamagata declared: “The 
moment that the Russians do not have to rely upon Jap- 
anese troops for the maintenance of order, and that Japan 
has nothing to fear from the more or less chaotic state in 
Siberia, these troops will be withdrawn, and I sincerely 
hope that that moment will come soon.—But when shall 
that moment be? 

The “Majestic,” greatest of ocean liners (56,000 tons, 
2,000 tons bigger than the “Leviathan”), is nearing com- 
pletion at Hamburg. She will enter the service of the 
White Star Line. A floating drydock, built for her and 
drawing seventy feet of water, will be towed after her, 
and emplaced at Southampton. The “Majestic” will carry 
5,200 persons; 4,100 passengers and a crew of 1,100. She 
probably represents the limit in these monsters. She is 
tentatively scheduled to start on her maiden trip across the 

' Atlantic on April 5. 
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From Our Readers 


Publicity at the Wash- 


ington Conference 
A WASHINGTON dispatch relating 
to the probable attitude of our 
Government as to publicity for the 
Conference sessions says: 


The impression was given that this Gov- 
ernment might lay before the delegates 
after they assemble here on November 11 
a proposal that all full sessions of the Con- 
ference be open to the press. The recom- 
mendation, it was said, would not apply to 
the meetings of individual national dele- 
gations, committees, or other subordinate 
bodies where the real decisions of the 
negotiations may be made, but would give 
publicity to such gatherings as that which 
will mark the opening of the Conference 
and to the sessions where formal votes on 
pending questions are taken. 

This has led me to crystallize certain 
thoughts in regard to secrecy versus 
publicity of proceedings, applicable to 
the Conference on Limitation of Ar- 
maments, which have been working 
about in my mind, as doubtless in the 
minds of many others, since the time 
of the Paris Peace Conference. 

The chief dangers in secrecy of dis- 
cussion are: 

1. The possibility that in a secret 
discussion before a limited group things 
may be said, of left unsaid, in such a 
way as to create serious and mislead- 
ing imperfections in the testimony, un- 
recognized by some or all of the par- 
ties to the discussion, which would be 
corrected if the discussion were known 
to a wider circle. 

2. The greater facilities for secret 
trading or bargaining between two or 
more of the parties to the discussion, 
based on selfish or unworthy motives 
and essentially adverse to the general 
purpose of the discussions. 

8. The creation of a hostile or dis- 
trustful attitude toward the whole un- 
dertaking on the part of influential 
bodies of public opinion. 

The chief dangers in publicity of 
discussion are: 

1. The checking of frankness and 
fullness of discussion through fear of 
its effect on partisan or ignorant con- 
stituencies, and the encumbering of the 
discussions with buncombe intended for 
political effect at home. 

2. The creation of false impressions 
and misleading or dangerous opinion 
and sentiment outside of the group en- 
gaged in the discussion, based on hasty 
or ignorant or partisan reaction to 
parts of the discussion. 

The attitude which would demand un- 
limited publicity of discussion is cer- 
tainly mistaken and futile, because if 
any two or more parties to a discus- 
sion choose to confer in private out- 
side of all official meetings, no possible 
regulations could stop them from doing 
so, but could only drive them into a 
surreptitious and illegitimate secrecy 
most unfortunate for the morale and 
spirit of the whole undertaking. 

There must be adopted some middle 


ground between unlimited publicity and 
complete secrecy, and the practical 
problem is to find the best workable 
arrangement. Let us examine the 
Washington dispatch in this light. 

That the requirement for publicity, 
in the sense of admitting representa- 
tives of the press to the discussions, 
should not apply to meetings of indi- 
vidual national delegations is clearly 
sensible. No other course would be 
practicable or proper any more than it 
would be to require conferences of a 
party in a lawsuit with his counsel to 
take place only if the presence of the 
jury and the opposing counsel. 

As to the discussions of “committees 
or other subordinate bodies where the 
real decisions of the negotiations may 
be made,” it is again clear that an at- 
tempt to open all such discussions with- 
out reservation to representatives of 
the press would rush into all the dan- 
gers of unlimited publicity, including 
the substitution of surreptitious, illegi- 
timate and unregulated private discus- 
sions and bargains on many points. 
But is it not possible to provide certain 
other safeguards against the dangers 
of secrecy in these meetings of com- 
mittees and subordinate bodies? 

First, the committees and subordi- 
nate bodies could be requested, and at 
least in the case of some of them re- 
quired, to keep full stenographic rec- 
ords of their discussions, to decide 
either before or after each discussion 
whether there was any sufficient ob- 
jection to making it public, and either 
to make the entire record of that dis- 
cussion public or to issue a statement 
that publication of that particular dis- 
cussion is withheld by vote of the com- 
mittee. This procedure would be par- 
allel to that of ordinary legislative 
committees. The emphasis and the 
presumption would be for publicity, 
but with a frank recognition that some 
discussions must, in order to further 
the purposes of the Conference, be 
held confidential, in whole or in part, 
temporarily or permanently. 

Second, with a view more especially 
to guarding against the first of the 
dangers of secrecy mentioned above, 
could it not be provided that the sten- 
ographic reports of non-published dis- 
cussions of a committee or subordinate 
body should be promptly furnished to 
the members thereof, and might be 
submitted confidentially by any of 
them to other members of the general 
Conference or its attachés. No one 
taking part in such a discussion can 
be prevented, as a practical matter, 
from talking it over in confidence with 
other members of his national delega- 
tion for example, and to give him for 
reference a complete and correct re- 
port of what was actually said would 
sometimes give better results than re- 
liance on his unaided memory. 

The chief practical drawback to such 
an arrangement is probably the danger 
of unauthorized and undesirable leak- 
age. Court stenographers who can be 


relied upon not to betray the confidence 
reposed in them can certainly be found, 
and if the members of the Conference 
could not be trusted to use honorably 
and wisely the amount of discretion ip. 
volved in such an arrangement the 
Conference would be doomed from the 
start. On the other hand, the degree 
of frankness implied in such arrange. 
ments should have an immensely val. 
uable effect in guarding against the 
terribly real third danger from an at. 
mosphere of secrecy about the Confer. 
ence, namely, that of a hostile or cyn- 
ical and suspicious public attitude to. 
wards the whole proceedings. 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED 
Brookline, Mass. 


The Adamson Law and 
the Eight-Hour Day 


To the Editors: 


When my subscription expires in De 
cember you need not mail me any sub- 
scription blanks for renewal. Your 
editorial of October 22 on The Railroad 
Crisis is enough for me. It shows that 
you are against the eight-hour law for 
the railroad man. In the past I have 
worked from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m., twelve 
hours Sunday and weekdays; since the 
Adamson Law, 8 hours. I am sure you 
will be shy of $4, and I hope many 
others will see it as I do. Why should 
the working man subscribe for The 
Independent? : 

W. N. CRAWFORD 

Blue Island, Ill. 

[It was not the substance of the 
Adamson Law, but the passage of it un- 
der the pressure of terrorism, that we 
objected to. And as for the substance 
of that law, it was not a genuine eight- 
hour law, but a law which, under the 
pretense of being an eight-hour law, 
established a certain scale of wages 
based on the eight-hour day as its unit. 
—Editors.] 


A Psychological Expla- 


nation 
To the Editors: 


Your article “The Railways and Un- 
employment,” in the issue of Septem- 
ber 24th, impels me to the belief that 
the whole trouble is due to one fact 
only, that of fear. 

How can capital or business have the 
necessary confidence in the stability of 
the country if an organized minority 
can make of the Constitution a “scrap 
of paper”? 

This state of fear is undoubtedly the 
reason the railroads can not obtain 
sufficient capital to carry on much 
needed work; and for the same reason 
the Government can not pay its just 
debts to the railroads and ex-se 
men. 

JOHN CLEVES SHORT 
Major, U. S. R. 
Heidelberg, Ky. 
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November 12, 1921 


Drama 


Bernstein versus Barker 


“The Claw.” By Henri Bernstein. Broad- 
hurst Theatre. 

“The Madras House.” By Harley Gran- 
ville Barker. Neighborhood Playhouse. 

“The Grand Duke.” By Sacha Guitry. 
Adapted by Achmed Abdullah. Lyceum 
Theatre. 


WO plays now current in New York 
T offer a striking and illuminating 
contrast. Against the Broadway back- 
ground of superficial, inept craftsman- 
ship and poverty of idea, “The Claw,” 
by Henri Bernstein, seems to exhibit 
elements of greatness. In these days, 
when critics prostrate themselves be- 
fore claptrap and ingenuous play- 
wrights confess in the public prints 
that they can write an act a day, one 
ean no longer share in the general con- 
descension toward the drama of Henri 
Bernstein. He knows his theatre. “The 
Claw” reveals great theatric power. 
Bernstein knows how to generate a con- 
flict, how to prolong it, how to intensify 
it by retardation, how to saturate his 
audience with the sense of impending, 
pent-up, but inevitable violence. When 
most of our native playwrights fail to 
reveal any firm grasp of dramatic 
values, and are no less deficient in any 
conviction concerning life, Bernstein at 
least exhibits an unfailing sense of the 
theatre. It is only when we compare 
“The Claw” with such a play as Gran- 
ville Barker’s “The Madras House,” 
produced at the remote Neighborhood 
Playhouse, that the fatal flaw in the 
Bernstein dramaturgy is exposed. 

Adequately and even brilliantly 
mounted by Arthur Hopkins, with Lio- 
nel Barrymore and Irene Fenwick sur- 
passing all their previous interpreta- 
tions, this earlier play of Bernstein 
deals with the downfall and disintegra- 
tion of a Socialist arriviste. Achille 
Corthelon is a radical newspaper owner 
who has grown rich and powerful by 
peddling to the proletariat watered 
stock in the Marxian paradise. The 
malignant flaw in his character becomes 
apparent when he marries a pretty but 
greedy girl thirty years his junior, the 
daughter of a mercenary employee. In 
trying to satisfy the insatiable demands 
ofthis young wife he craftily compro- 
mises with his principles. This An- 
toinette brings out all the ignobility, 
the brutality, the cupidity, and hypoc- 
tisy in the man’s nature. After sixteen 
years he discovers that this faithless fe- 
male is about to become the mistress of 
his bitterest enemy, the man who first 
discovered his lack of integrity. The 
ultimate depth of Corthelon’s degrada- 
tion is reached when as an old, broken- 
down demagogue he pleads with his 
ehemy, now in the plenitude of power, to 
spare him this final disgrace. In the last 
act, at the very moment of the public 
exposure of his corrupt criminality, the 
Woman deserts him: she cannot afford 
to live, she explains, under the same 
tof with a criminal. His house is 
stoned. The windows are smashed. 
The senile old man is bereft even of 

t last weapon of the charlatan—a 
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glib tongue. He tries to face the disil- 
lusioned mob. Words fail him; and, 
staggering back into the salon, he falls 
dead. 

The elements of a great play are here. 
But at the moment when we expect the 
dramatic revelation of some great truth 
about human nature, some flash of spir- 
itual insight, Bernstein, as though 
blinded by the sunlight of truth, turns 
his back upon life and seeks refuge in 
the cheap chiaroscuro of the theatrical. 
Like Corthelon himself, he blames An- 
toinette for the man’s degradation, in- 
stead of probing much more deeply into 
the nature of the arriviste, and showing 
that the woman is but the outward sym- 
bol of his inner corruption—just as 
Vincent Leclerc, his enemy, represents 
Corthelon’s long-lost integrity. 

As revealed in “The Claw,” Bernstein 
possesses the newspaper man’s infalli- 
ble instinct for “a big story.” He scents 
scandal from afar. He is sure and cer- 
tain in his projection of unpleasant 
people, in exposing the mechanism, in 
diagnosing the symptoms, of corruption 
in human character. But his under- 
standing of life never equals his under- 
standing of the theatre. So that his 
play never becomes any more truly sig- 
nificant or interpretive of life than a 
front-page exposé in a newspaper. His 
drama, therefore, might be said to be of 
the theatre, for the theatre, by the the- 
atre. And while, at the present low ebb 
of our native drama, we must recognize 
and acclaim Bernstein’s ability to con- 
struct solidly, to project sharply and 
vividly, we cannot give him a place 
among the truly significant dramatists 
who bring life into the theatre and the 
theatre into life. 

It is this quality that makes so sig- 
nificant the splendid production at the 
Neighborhood Playhouse of “The Ma- 
dras House” by Granville Barker. It 
is difficult to restrain one’s enthusiasm 
for this play, difficult not to acclaim it 
as the most significant play in New 
York, and to enforce compulsory at- 
tendance by all American playwrights, 
incipient or confessed. It may be dis- 
missed by the followers of Freytag as 
undramatic, as plotless, as “trailing off 
into talk,” as defying all the unities. 
But, on the other hand, one may defend 
its essential unity of theme—a unity 
even classical—the cumulative and pro- 
gressively illuminating effect of its ac- 
tion. One carries away from “The 
Madras House” a complete and ade- 
quate conception of what the dramatist 
thinks of a certain important phase of 
life. In this play Granville Barker has 
successfully dramatized his own mind. 
He has made a play of a point of view. 
This comedy reflects life in no petty 
realistic fashion, though its scenes are 
painted in the sober tones of real life. 
It reflects life in another and more re- 
freshing fashion: by objectifying con- 
cretely and in the richest colors a defi- 
nitely conceived idea and an inspiriting 
ideal. 

It is a play of sex, of the relationship 
of the sexes, but of sex viewed sanely 
and maturely. Not in the theme, how- 
ever, which is treated with dignity and 
decency, but in the refreshing method 
of the dramatist is to be found the true 
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significance of “The Madras House.” 
In the ordinary routine life of the Eng- 
lish middle class, Granville Barker has 
discovered those eloquent contrasts in 
life and custom that are neglected by 
the ordinary hack dramatists. He has 
discovered drama not in the unique cru- 
cial instance or situation, but in cus- 
toms so routine that we have lost con- 
sciousness of them. Our everyday life, 
our petty accepted behavior and con- 
duct, the slow accumulation of unsur- 
mountable habits—in these, Granville 
Barker seems here to tell us, is the 
great drama of life. To dramatize it, 
tec make it all theatrically effective, he 
has used the method of contrast, the 
means of cumulative revelation. The 
hopeless Miss Huxtables with their ster- 
ile, unlovely lives, the mannequins of 
the Madras House in their “aphrodi- 
siac” costumes, poor sentimental Ame- 
lia Madras, the defiant Marion Gates, 
Jessica Madras, and the adamant fore- 
woman, Miss Chancellor, all fit into the 
“composition” of Mr. Barker’s vivid 
canvas as logically and as organically 
as Henry Huxtable, Major Hippisly 
Thomas, Philip Madras, and his Mo- 
hammedan father, Constantine. Ex- 
traordinary is the dramatist’s achieve- 
ment in the fact that our interest is 
never scattered, never dissipated, but 
on the contrary becomes increasingly 
concentrated upon his dialectic. 

No less admirable is the fashion in 
which the dramatist leads us through 
laughter to the serious and intelligent 
consideration of his theme. There is a 
far greater proportion of wholesome 
fun in “The Madras House” than in 
two-thirds of the comedies on Broad- 
way, and it is fun that does not insult 
the intellect. “The Madras House” is a 
comedy at which we need not check our 
intelligence with our overcoats at the 
door. 

The professional company which in- 
terprets this play in Grand Street is 
thoroughly adequate to that difficult 
problem, and much is undoubtedly due 
to the intelligent acting and direction in 
teaching us that such plays as “The 
Madras House,” heretofore considered 
as unfit for the stage, are infinitely 
more entertaining than those cut ac- 
cording to the conventional threadbare 
pattern. Written at least a decade ago, 
it has “dated” scarcely at all, and pro- 
vides an altogether refreshing and ex- 
hilarating evening in the theatre. Its 
performance is of the utmost signifi- 
cance because it suggests the infinite 
variety and possibility that awaits the 
young dramatist—variety of theme and 
technique, and possibility of delving 
into the inexhaustible treasury of ma- 
terial for real drama that surrounds us 
on all sides. The most important 
requisite of the dramatist, this note- 
worthy play suggests, is not mere the- 
atrical craftsmanship, not the skill to 
create the scéne a faire, as exemplified 
in the Bernstein dramaturgy, but the 
power to study life at first hand, long 
enough and steadily enough to arrive 
at some definite znd concrete conviction, 
and express that conviction by what- 
ever method makes it eloquent and 
compelling. 

ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 








New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


MEMORIES AND NOTES OF PERSONS 
AND Puaces, by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. Scribner. 

Recollections by the friend of 

Stevenson. 

THE WOLVEs OF Gop, by Algernon 
Blackwood. Dutton. 

Supernatural tales. 

A PENNY WHISTLE, by Bert Les- 
ton Taylor. Knopf. 

Poems by the late “B. L. T.” of 
the Chicago Tribune. 

MysTer1ouSs JAPAN, by Julian 
Street. Doubleday. 

COLLECTED PoEMs, by Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson. Macmillan. 

UNDER THE MAPLES, by John Bur- 
roughs. Houghton Mifflin. 

Last essays on nature. 

THE OLp Tosacco SHop, by William 
Bowen. Macmillan. 

For parents to enjoy with their 
children. 














N “Pastiche and Prejudice” (Knopf) 

A. B. Walkley reprints from the 
London Times a score of essays upon 
dramatic and literary subjects, all done 
with a light touch. But the especial 
novelty is in the early pages of the 
book (and it is a gay little volume, with 
its sides of cardinal red and green) 
where the author imagines what 
Shakespeare and Dr. Johnson would 
say at a modern theatre, how Sir 
Roger de Coverley would comment 
upon the Russian ballet, and what Dr. 
Johnson would make of Carpentier in 
the ring. 


Sabrina fair, 
Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassie, cool, translucent wave, 
In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 
Listen for dear honour’s sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 
. Listen and save! 


If you speak of “Comu ” the temp- 
tation is too great. You cannot resist 
quoting those lines, whose sibilant 
music brought the nymph to the sur- 
face of the water. Arthur Rackham 
has painted her in the new edition of 
“Comus,” published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. The fiendish rout of Comus, 
Circe and her swine, pert fairies and 
dapper elves—all these are in Mr. 
Rackham’s own field, and he has made 
a lovely book with his paintings and 
decorations. He has departed in most 
of the pictures from the twisted and 
gnarled trees, which have been his 
stand-by for years, and made a vol- 
ume, this time, not primarily for chil- 
dren. The fine, strong figure of the 
huntress Diana, the exquisite fantasy 
of Daphne as she turned into the 
laurel, are two of the most beautiful 
pictures in this edition of Milton’s 
great masque. 
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An American Senator in an Eng- 
lish book must, of course, have a 
goatee. The pictures of Uncle Sam 
are to blame, or perhaps it all began 
with a play—remembered by elderly 
people—called “The Senator” and en- 
acted by William H. Crane. At any 
rate “The American Senator” from 
Anthony Trollope’s novel of that 
name, appears in the pictures in “The 
Sport of Our Ancestors” (Dutton), 
edited by Lord Willoughby de Broke. 
I had always supposed that the scenes 
of that novel were on this side of the 
ocean: Trollope had been here, and 
perhaps knew as much of America as 
did his mother, who made her memory 
revered in this country. But the Sena- 
tor is shown at an English fox-hunt. 
It is but one chapter, chosen by the 
editor from many sources, both in 
prose and verse, in praise of fox-hunt- 
ing. Surtees and Whyte-Melville and 
others are drawn upon; G. D. Armour 
has illustrated the book in color and in 
black and white. A fine book for a 
gift—but the recipient should have 
some regard for that noble sport in 
which everybody has such a good time. 
Well—except, perhaps, the leading 
character: the fox. 


A miserable conspiracy of silence has 
kept me from the knowledge, until to- 
day, that W. D. Lyell’s “The House in 
Queen Anne Square” (Putnam) is a 
novel founded upon the Madeleine 
Smith case. And that case—but every- 
body with a taste for the classics in 
murder knows of the young Scottish 
beauty who went upon her trial on a 
June day in 1857, and how her win- 
some appearance prevailed upon a ma- 
jority of the jury to declare that- it 
was not proven that she put arsenic 
into the cocoa which she made for her 
lover. But now that I have this in- 
formation, I have risked expulsion from 
the book-reviewer’s union, and hurried 
off to buy a copy of the book. 


A member of Parliament rests upon 
a bed of roses no more than a mem- 
ber of Congress. Michael MacDonagh 
in his two readable volumes, “The 
Pageant of Parliament” (Dutton), 
describes some of the trials of the M. 
P. One of them was upbraided by a 
eonstituent for ingratitude—“I voted 
for you under thirteen different 
names,” wrote the indignant elector, 
“and could I do more for you than 
that?” 

Members of Parliament are besought 
by post to try enclosed samples of 
tonics and throat lozenges, and become 
more euphonious. One member received 
a book of poems from a constituent. 
“If you would quote in the House a 
verse from my volume, ‘Twitterings in 
the Twilight,’ what a grand advertise- 
ment I’d get! You might say something 
like this: ‘One of the most delightful 
collections of poems it has ever been 
my good fortune to come across is Mr. 
Socrates Wilkin’s “Twitterings in the 
Twilight.” Could the situation in which 
the empire finds itself be more happily 
touched off than in the following verse 
of that eminent poet?’ and then go on 
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to quote some lines from my book, 
which I enclose.” 

The following story reminds one of 
the abrupt decline in ambition of that 
office-seeker who came to the White 
House asking to be nominated Minister 
to Italy, but finally reduced his de. 
mands to a request for “a pair of Mr, 
Lincoln’s old trousers.” A female voter 
writes to a member of Parliament: 


Honored Sir: 

I hear that Mr. Balfour is not a mar- 
ried man. Something tells me that J 
would make the right sort of wife for 
him. I am coming to London to-mor- 
row, and will call at the House of Con- 
mons to see you, hoping you will get me 
an introduction to the honourable gentle- 
man. I am only thirty years of age, and 
ean do cooking and washing. 

AGNES MERTON. 

P. S. Perhaps if Mr. Balfour would 
not have me, you would say a word for 
me to one of the policemen at the House. 


Mr. Heywood Broun’s_ sense of 
humor is all but perfect. He can say 
any number of amusing things about 
Dr. Roach Straton (not difficult 
game!) and about President Harding 
or Mr. Wilson or anybody or anything 
representing orthodoxy. His lip only 
begins to quiver and his eyes to fill 
when good old Gene Debs is men- 
tioned or the Soviets are laughed at. 
There are some subjects, you know, 
about which we do not jest. But, with 
this entirely human exception, his 
writings as represented, say, by his 
“Seeing Things at Night” (Harcourt, 
Brace) strike me as invariably amus- 
ing, good-humored, and readable. He 
must be loved if only for his paper 
called “Some of My Best Friends Are 
Yale Men.” It required not only orig- 
inality but daring for a New York 
newspaper man to begin to break down 
the aged tradition that while Harvard 
is given to effeminacy and spats, Yale 
is the nursery of sturdy American 
democracy. Mr. Broun pointed out to 
New York newspapers that an athletic 
victory by Harvard cannot always be 
set aside by the Supreme Court on the 
ground that Yale was not looking when 
it happened. 


The writer’s best and most amusing 
style is employed in Simeon Strunsky’s 
“Sinbad and His Friends” (Holt). The 
Sinbad papers are about a place which 
purports to be an Oriental city, some- 
where in the domain of the Caliph of 
Islam, but really it is the town where 
O. Henry lived and wrote and died: 
Bagdad-on-the-Subway. There is 4 
citizen who has to welcome Marshal 
Joffre, and wished he had enough 
French to speak to him. All he can say 
is “Have you the pen of the gardener’s 
wife?” Someone reminds him that the 
Marshal can reply: “No, but I have 
the goat of the Kaiser.” The other 
items in the book are about Mr. Strum 
sky’s friend, Williams, a New York 
journalist. Mr. Strunsky aims only # 
make his readers smile, but he does 
better than that with me. I find my- 
self laughing aloud with pleasure and 
unrestrained merriment, agaih 
again, as I read his pages. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The Religion of the Day 


A New ENGLAND GROUP AND OTHERS. By 
Paul Elmer More. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

HE ideal object of criticism is to 

exhibit the whole truth regarding 
all matters which concern us. The 
mission of the ideal critic is therefore 
one of mediation and reconciliation: it 
is his concern to occupy all the tenable 
ground between the embattled ex- 
tremes. At the present time, how- 
ever, the more serious criticism is, the 
more it tends toward a violent par- 
tisanship and a repression of such as- 
pects of truth as are offered by rival 
exhibitors. The situation is like that 
described in John Stuart Mill’s subtle 
examination of the affinities between 

Coleridge and Bentham: ‘“Conserva- 

tive thinkers and liberals, transcen- 

dentalists and admirers of Hobbes and 

Locke, regard each other’s speculations 

as vitiated by an original taint, which 

makes all study of them, except for 
purposes of attack, useless if not mis- 
chievous.” With a readiness to re- 
ceive truth—though from the devil 
himself—which marks a comprehen- 
sively critical mind, Mill insists upon 

“the importance, in the present imper- 

fect state of mental and social science, 

of antagonistic modes of thought: 
which, it will one day be felt, are as 
necessary to one another in specula- 
tion, as mutually checking powers are 
in a political constitution.” 

Mr. More is important to those who 
care for “the whole truth,” precisely 
‘because he meets current popular 
tendencies with an inveterately “an- 
tagonistic mode of thought.” It is 
popular nowadays to scoff at the Puri- 
tans and their sense of sin; in his es- 
says on early New England poetry and 

Jonathan Edwards, Mr. More treats 

the stammering Puritan muse almost 

tenderly, and he inclines to think that 

a revived sense of sin is the need of 

the hour. It is the mode to speak with 

relief of our emancipation from “the 
fear of God”; through nearly all of 
the essays, especially through those on 

Emerson, Norton, Henry Adams, Eco- 

nomic Ideals, and Oxford, runs the 

sense that we must, somehow or other, 

“get the fear of God back into society.” 

The current social watchword is “uni- 

versal sympathy”; Mr. More preaches 

individual self-respect and a stern dis- 
crimination of values. The keynote of 
contemporary education is “power and 

Service,” a phrase which Mr. More, 

championing an older ideal of self- 

realization, characterizes as “malefi- 
cent.” It is the fashion to magnify “the 

People” at the expense of their leaders; 

Mr. More intimates that the first step 

toward wise and effective leadership 

is a renascence of the old-fashioned 
contempt for “the vulgar herd.” We 
have generally viewed with democratic 
complacency the dwindling power of 
‘the English House of Lords; Mr. More 
Presents Lord Morley’s part in dimin- 
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ishing that power as a grave piece of 
ingratitude and a kind of blot on his 
character. Most of the agreeable 
people today profess themselves sex- 
equalitarians; Mr. More mildly pro- 
tests against being taken for a 
misogynist, while at the same time he 
reminds us that the Puritan Church 
started toward the innocuous desue- 
tude of Unitarianism when Anne 
Hutchinson undertook to explain the 
sermons, that Henry Adams lost his 
head when he began to worship the 
whimsical Virgin, and that English 
gentlemen lost Oxford and God when 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and the rustle of 
petticoats were heard in the cloisters. 

Mr. More has, I think, deliberately 
invested his conservatism with a 
humorous crustiness and expressed it 
with an old blue-Tory violence, for the 
sake of irritating sentimental pale red 
radicals into thought. With this un- 
derstanding, one can perhaps enjoy his 
apparent preference of the indolent, 
Greek-quoting, unproductive, bibulous 
Oxford don of the old school to Presi- 
dent Eliot’s scientific young man bent 
on “power and service.” But is there 
really any important truth to be con- 
served at those points where Mr. More 
runs up the blue flag? Indubitably 
there is, an entire aspect of truth, neg- 
lected by the radicals, which runs 
through history and persists in human 
nature, solid as bed-rock. The tories 
are always right—more often right, 
perhaps, than their adversaries, be- 
cause they shun experiment and settle 
back in the easy chair of experience, 
and build solidly and stolidly on the 
experiments of the radicals of other 
days. Mr. More is indubitably right 
when he insists that most of us think 
we are far better than we are; that we 
need a new sense of sin; that we need 
the idea of God; that organized society 
is impossible without a stern discrim- 
ination of values; that scientific with- 
out moral progress points to Gehenna; 
that the leadership of superior men is 
an everlasting necessity; and that 
women are, in many respects, a whim- 
sical and troublesome sex, and have 
led us into much mischief. The sooner 
we admit these truths, the sooner we 
shall emerge from dream to daylight. 

But I find a certain vagueness in Mr. 
More’s thought at a vital point. He 
insists that in this world of whirling 
change the wise man should fix his 
heart upon the unchangeable—upon, 
more specifically, “the idea of God.” 
He rebukes more or less sharply Emer- 
son, Norton, Adams, Morley, Jowett, 
Pattison, George Eliot, Mrs. Ward, and 
many others for having lost all sub- 
stantial and positive ideas of God. In 
contrast to them, he holds up for at 
least a relative admiration men like 
Michael Wigglesworth and Jonathan 
Edwards, who had positive ideas of 
God, and even men like Mr. Henry 
Holt, who cling to the shadow of a 
positive idea with the help of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research. He 
thinks the definite religious opinions of 
these men disreputable, yet he respects 
the men—for precisely what that Jow- 
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ett did not possess? For a mere atti- 
tude, for a mere fixity in their attitude 
of awe toward the disreputable? 
Hardly that. 

Mr. More speaks with contempt of 
those who use words like “truth” and 
“God” without any definite notion of 
their content; but, though I have 
searched diligently, I cannot find that 
he uses the word God with much more 
definite sense of its content than is 
possessed by most modern men who, 
like himself, are of a temper at the 
same time serious and skeptical. To 
such men generally, to men, for ex- 
ample, like Mill, Henry Adams, and 
Morley, God is at least a figure of 
speech by which they objectify their 
sense of what ought to be done. 

Looking at the matter historically 
and charitably, what can we say was 
the God of Jonathan Edwards and 
Michael Wigglesworth but a figure of 
speech by which these dreadful Calvin- 
ists objectified their sense of what 
ought to be done? Their positive “idea 
of God,” so much admired by Mr. 
More for its positiveness—what did it 
mean actually but that they placed 
such customs and beliefs of their times 
as met their approval under the pa- 
tronage of God? And this positive 
idea included, we remember, their sense 
that unbaptized infants ought to be 
damned, that a large part of mankind 
ought to burn forever, that smallpox 
ought to be endured as a divine visita- 
tion, that slavery is a religious insti- 
tution, and that war is one of the chief 
means for extending God’s kingdom on 
the earth. 

Faith in these ideas has been shat- 
tered or utterly destroyed by the radi- 
cal intellectual tradition of which Lord 
Morley is‘a representative. For my 
part, I cannot feel that our modern 
skeptics and positivists of the type of 
Emerson, Mill, and Morley, and our 
Liberal contemporaries of the more 
serious sort, have destroyed anything 
that was very precious in the religious 
life of their ancestors. The human 
necessity in which all forms of religion 
generate, they did not affect, they could 
not alter. Moreover, I will back the 
religious sense of Emerson or Mill or 
Morley against that of Mather or Bun- 
yan or Shepherd for depth and high 
seriousness, and for all good purposes 
of a religious sense. Their idea of God 
is far less mixed with our idea of the 
devil. The customs and beliefs which 
our contemporaries place under the 
protection of God are of a different 
order from those of the old worthies, 
but they are no less sincere and no less 
positive. For infant damnation, they 
substitute child welfare; for slavery a 
living wage; for the doctrine of a 
select saved remnant the humanization 
of all the people; for superstitious 
fatalism preventive medicine; for in- 
terdenominational and _ international 
strife the gospel of human neighbor- 
liness and the international mind. 
Here is a sufficient positive content in 
the modern “idea of God” to save it 
from the charge of being “defalcated 
to a pure transparency.” Here are 
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tangible objects for the religious sense 
to work upon or to pray for, if one 
likes, with all the rapture of Edwards 
in the Great Awakening. 

When Mr. More asks us in this world 
of change to fix our hearts upon that 
which is unchangeable, he does not 
mean of course that we should fix them 
upon any of those brimstone doctrines 
of Edwards; for they are all gone like 
a bad odor from a laboratory, whiffed 
away by the breeze. They were “of 
the flux.” He cannot esteem the mod- 
ern objects of the religious sense which 
I have enumerated; because they are 
connected with his favorite ‘opic. of 
denunciation, social service and social 
sympathy. He cannot mean that we 
should fix our hearts on the doctrines 
of the Republican party, for even these 
are in a state of flux; nor on the doc- 
trines of any of the modern churches, 
for these are in a process of amalga- 
mation and recrystallization around 
the Christian doctrine of neighborli- 
ness, which for Mr. More is quite over- 
shadowed, almost negatived, by the 
other Christian doctrine about the love 
of God. Yet when you “scrap” your 
theology, what is there left, for the 
modern skeptical mind, what is there 
left of positive content in the “idea of 
God” but some more or less impas- 
sioned sense of what ought to be done 
on earth by men? What he should 
mean, as it appears to me, is that we 
should cultivate and foster that which 
remains as a formative centre in an 
intelligent man, when all his tradi- 
tional beliefs dissolve around him, 
namely, his human instinct and pas- 
sion for perfection. That is, in a sense, 
permanent. That does, through all the 
kaleidoscopic changes of opinion, per- 
sist. And the very proof of its persist- 
ence is, that modern Puritans discard 
a large part of the intellectual impedi- 
menta of their ancestors. To obey the 
highest law of one’s human nature, 
which bids one seek perfection, one 
must lop off one’s dead and worm-eaten 
ideas and cast them into the fire. 

Mr. More is right when he places 
stability of character under the pro- 
tection of God. But the radicals are 
also right when they place freedom of 
the mind under the protection of God. 
Mr. More praises his New England 
group justly for their stability of 
character, but he quite undervalues the 
honesty and freedom of their intelli- 
gence. The importance of the New 
England tradition for us today lies, 
however, neither in its morality nor in 
its intelligence, but in the strength of 
its passion for perfection. We Lave 
elsewhere stability of chara.te: with- 
out freedom of intelligence, and else- 
where freedom of intelligence without 
stability of character. The Puritan 
effected a union. Because his radical 
intellect is steadily in the service of 
his passion for perfection, his charac- 
ter can be trusted for stability and 
amendment, as, from age to age, men 
improve the quality of the positive cus- 
toms and beliefs which they place 
under the protection of God. 

Stuart P. SHERMAN 
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Portraits of the Nineties 


PORTRAITS OF THE NINETIES. By E. T. 
Raymond. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1921. 


HE fact that Mr. Justin McCarthy 

wrote “Portraits of the Sixties,” Mr. 
G. W. E. Russell “Portraits of. the Sev- 
enties,” and Mr. H. G. Hutchinson 
“Portraits of the Eighties,” is advanced 
by Mr. Raymond—with modest depre- 
cating of any suggested comparison— 
as a reason why he should himself give 
us “Portraits of the Nineties.” Per- 
haps the argument that the chronolog- 
ical sequence needs to be thus com- 
pleted is as good as any other plea that 
the author could have devised. Pref- 
aces often speak of that “long felt 
want” which is to be supplied by the 
volume they introduce. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted whether the precedents 
which Mr. Raymond quotes are as well 
known or as much valued as he seems 
to suppose, and whether the gap in the 
historical narrative which he has set 
himself to fill has been generally de- 
plored as a serious omission. There is, 
of course, some arbitrariness in the 
choice of any period for special study, 
and jt may be argued that the isolation 
of this or that decade is as artificial 
a proceeding as one can imagine of the 
kind. What can any serious critic make 
of Mr. Raymond’s first chapter, in 
which we learn that “The - Nineties” 
were a golden age, with prettier women 
than we see now, with a special zest aad 
flavor in life, with no thought of wars 
on a great scale, with old men still dom- 
inant in State affairs but beginning to 
yield before Ibsen’s “League of Youth,” 
with the middle classes eating and 
drinking and singing as in the days of 
Noé, and with little or no conception of 
the new forces at work underground? 
Did these features, one may ask. belong 
in any special sense to “The Nineties,” 
rather than to the sixties, seventies, 
eighties that went before, or to the 
units and tens that came after? Mr. 
Raymond is the bond slave of his title. 
He chose a particular decade for him- 
self, for the excellent reason that this 
was in a literary sense “No Man’s 
Land,” and he had to construct for it 
some theory of specific characteristics. 

However, he has done his work well. 
He had things on his mind to say about 
some notable figures like Lord Rose- 
bery and Mr. Gladstone, George Mere- 
dith and Herbert Spencer, Archbishop 
Temple and C. H. Spurgeon, Cecil 
Rhodes and Oscar Wilde. They are a 
mixed lot, and a thread of connection 
was hard to discover. Obviously the 
years between 1890 and 1900 were not 
the time of chief significance for some 
of them, but they all lived into that 
time, and the book had to be advertised 
as having some sort of unity. Pub- 
lishers are notoriously shy of “Miscel- 
laneous Essays.” 

But the reader will forgive Mr. Ray- 
mond for this. What difference does it 
make whether a book has been suitably 
named, when contents are so good? It 
is a wonderful gallery of portraits, and 
they are all worth studying. We have 
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statesmen and soldiers, actors and law. 
yers and journalists, prelates and ex. 
plorers and novelists, empire-builders 
and philosophers and artists. Almost 
every taste and interest are catered to, 
One meets in these pages with Lord 
Randolph Churchill and Bishop Creigh-. 
ton, with Lord Kitchener and Mr. W. T. 
Stead, with General Booth and Aubrey 
Beardsley. These and a host of other 
personages are made to live before us, 
Nor is Mr. Raymond given to com- 
plaisant acceptance of current opinions 
about such people, even when these have 
been made current by high authority, 
One recalls how in his earlier book 
“All and Sundry” he said some straight 
and independent things about the work 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. In the pres- 
ent book the Meredithians will read, 
one hopes to their profit, how “Mere- 
dith’s genius lay in the direction of 
making the simplest things obscure and 
the most ordinary things out-of-the. 
way.” The writer, too, has what Mr. 
Wells has called the sole justification 
for writing, “the gift of the creative 
and illuminating phrase.” Who, for 
example, that ever saw the late Lord 
Salisbury can miss the apt application 
to him of Disraeli’s words about an- 
other—“the majesty of true corpul- 
ence”? Is there a better name for the 
Thames Embankment than via dollar- 
osa? Is there a neater summing up 
of the English sporting morality than 
this: “We have always a weakness 
for the strong man who shows his 
strength by smashing the Ten Com- 
mandments, so long as he satisfies us 
in his observance of all the taboos and 
ordinances contained in that greater 
table of the law which we call 
‘cricket’ ”? 

Someone has said about James An- 
thony Froude that in the title of his 
book “Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects” he should have heavily under- 
lined the two words “Short” and 
“Great.” Not a few will be struck 
with a similar inadequacy in Mr. Ray- 
mond’s work, a like contrast between 
the magnitude of some problems he 
has raised and the slightness of the 
comments with which he forces us to 
be content. But we have perhaps no 
right to complain, for the author has 
given us in the text at least as much 
as he promised on the title-page. We 
learn little about a man from looking 
at his portrait on canvas, though it 
tempts us to guess a great deal, and 
often our view of him—when we have 
really some evidence to form one—is 
colored by the persisting image of his 
features which the painter left upon 
our memory. “Pen Portraits,” ¢x- 
ecuted in rapid journalese, have the 
same defect. When the subject is 4 
man of real significance, the real truth 
about him is hard to tell, and it can- 
not be told briefly. The character is 
always mixed, the motives are always 
doubtful and changeable, the achieve- 
ments are partly good and partly bad. 
Readers need someone to protect them 
from the “brilliant” essayist, who has 
a keener eye for the vivid antithesis 
than for cautious analyzing, to whom 
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those copious qualifying parentheses— 
so essential to accuracy—are a thing 
that his craft bids him avoid, and who 
deals on every page in that biting 
epigram or sparkling paradox in which 
truth can so seldom be told. 

These points need to be noted amid 
the present deluge of books that sum 
up great thinkers and statesmen and 
artists with that crispness which the 
cheap newspaper editor desires for “a 
pithy paragraph.” Mr. Raymond’s 
book is the type of which these editor- 
jal horrors in our time are the corrup- 
tion, but it must not itself be thus 
lightly dismissed. It is indeed unequal. 
For instance, the chapter on C. H. 
Spurgeon is a monument of the very 
smartest failure to understand. That 
the author himself is aware of the 
risks in his kind of writing one cannot 
doubt. No one has put the point bet- 
ter than in Mr. Raymond’s own phrase, 
“a mere essay in instantaneous photog- 
raphy, with its mad foreshortenings 
and irrelevant emphasis,” though he 
does not acknowledge that what he has 
himself given us is of this order. But 
even for this there is a place, and we 
would not for a good deal have missed 
Mr. Raymond’s photographs. 

HERBERT L. STEWART 


A Delightful Comedy 


THE CHARMED CIRCLE: A CoMEDy, By Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 


R. WILSON FOLLETT has just 
said that we in America are hold- 
ing our own well with the British real- 
ists of the hour, but are as far behind 
England as England is behind the rest 
of Europe in “the art of being serious 
lightly, or light seriously.” We have, 
he says, plenty of Georges and Cannans 
and Mackenzies and Beresfords, but no 
Leonard Merrick. Well, we might say 
that England has only one Merrick. 
And we might bring up the later Mere- 
dith Nicholson, or the Strunsky of 
“Professor Latimer’s Progress,” or one 
or two younger performers, on our side. 
But the fact is, Mr. Follett’s generali- 
zation is sound. Our Younger School, 
for all its advertised indigenity; is too 
hard after the British Y. S. to perceive 
any free Puckish light beckoning them 
upward from the thoroughfare of 
sprightly realism. They feel bound, as 
Mr. Follett further says, to be either 
sclemnly literal or deliberately trivial. 
And when now and then they grope in- 
stinctively for graceful fantasy, what 
they bring forth is almost invariably 
mere “literary jazz,” a product with- 
out artistic integrity. Also we have 
lately been getting some genuinely ar- 
tistic comedy from several British story- 
tellers very much younger than Mr. 
Merrick. 

I was going to cite “The Charmed 
Circle” of Edward Alden Jewell as an 
exhibit for the defendant, when it oc- 
curred to me that I do not know the 
author to be an American. The infor- 
Matory jacket of this volume was miss- 
ing when it came to me. But I infer 
that it is a “first novel” by an Ameri- 
tan. It has Merrick’s own favorite set- 

of Paris. It is on something like 
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Books for Boys 
and Girls 


The Jessie Willcox Smith 
Little Mother Goose 


This is the most attractive moderate price 
edition of the Mother Goose jingles obtainable. 
The print is large, and the book is durably 
bound in a convenient size for children to 





handle. With 12 colored illustrations and many 
other drawings by Jessie Willcox Smith. $1.50 


Paul and Rhoda 
By FANNIE KILBOURNE 


A first-rate story of high school life, 
with its fun and study, its frats and 
sororities, its sports and dances, and 
all the activities that make these 
years so memorable and interesting. 

Illustrated, $1.75 


The Book of Nature Stories 
By H. WADDINGTON SEERS 


Each one of these stories has been 
chosen with a definite aim, either 
because it is the life story of some 
very familiar plant or animal, or be- 
cause it has been found by the au- 
thor to be peculiarly attractive to 
the child-mind. Illustrations in 
color. $2.50 


The Boys’ Book of Rail- 
roads 


By IRVING CRUMP, editor of Boys’ 
Life (the Boy Scouts’ Magazine) 


The author tells of the work of the 
engineers, conductors, firemen, the 
members of the train crews, the 
yardmasters, trackmen, and all the 
many men who take care of us when 
we travel, not forgetting the “rail- 
road king’ himself who labors for 
eighteen hours at a stretch when 
necessary. Illustrated, $1.65 


Left Half Harmon 


By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR, au- 
thor of many popular books for boys. 


The seventh title in a series of up- 
to-the-minute football stories that 
will appeal to every live youngster. 
Life in a “prep” school is related 
with the relish and enthusiasm that 
may be expected from this popular 
author. Illustrated, $1.75 


On His Toes 
By IRVING T. McDONALD 


The story of Dan Dixon, who, start- 
ing in the humblest capacity in a 
moving picture studio, works his way 
up through all departments of this 
interesting profession. 

Illustrated, $1.75 


The Boys’ Library of Ad- 
venture and Heroism 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES GILSON 


Clean, thrilling tales of adventure in 
remote corners of the world, full of 
action and yet containing much in- 
— of value for the young 
mind. 


Titles now ready: 


Held by Chinese Brigands 
The Scarlet Hand 


Illustrated in color, each $1.75 


Old Time Stories 


Illustrated by 
W. HEATH ROBINSON 


Stories which by long usage have 
become favorites with children, 
beautifully illustrated by one of the 
foremost artists of the day. Sump- 
tuously printed and bound, this 
handsome volume will prove one of 
the leading gift books of the season. 

Boxed, $5.00 


A Princeton Boy Under 
the King 


By PAUL G. TOMLINSON 


A story of student life at Princeton 
in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The narrative is historically 
correct, but the main emphasis is on 
the story itself. 


Favourite French Fairy 


Tales 


With 8 illustrations in color 
By R. CRAMER 


An attractive collection of the old 
favorites — Cinderella, Goldilocks. 
Sleeping Beauty, Puss in Boots, Red 
Riding Hood, Diamonds and Toads, 
Snow White, etc. The illustrator’s 
work is imaginative, dainty and re- 
fined, while at the same time rich 
in coloring. $2.50 


John Martin’s Read Aloud Book 











By JOHN MARTIN, author of The John 
Martin Annual, etc. 


John Martin has put his best work (or 
rather play) into this remarkable book, 
which radiates with love of little child- 


hood. Each tale is just long enough to . 


Please little tots from four to seven and 
short enough to consider Mother’s time 
and strength. Many amusing illustra- 
tions. $2.00 
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IF WINTER 
COMES 
By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


“One of the best books of our 
times.”"—New York Times. 


“A masterpiece of modern fiction.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“An amazingly fine contribution to 








modern novel writing.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

“Excellent fiction . . . decidedly 
worth your time.”— Chicago Daily 
News. 


“A great piece of literary crafts- 
manship.”—Detroit News. 


“Will inevitably be widely read.”— 
New York Sun. 


TWELFTH PRINTING—122ND THOUSAND. 


THE DAY OF FAITH 





NOBODY’S MAN 





THE LARK 





unconventional ending. 


THE WASTED 
GENERATION 
By OWEN JOHNSON 


“It is a challenge to America—and 
its discussior® of the vital problems 
that America faces; wholly apart from 
the literary artistry of its engrossing 
tale, makes it a great book. ‘The 
Wasted Generation’ is the best work 
that Mr. Johnson has given us.”— 
Boston Herald. 

“Because Owen Johnson has writ- 
ten ‘The Wasted Generation’ we 
have become more confident than ever 
that American novelists are striking 
out into paths that will lead to a 
great national literature. . . . We 
bespeak for ‘The Wasted Generation’ 
a wide audience.”—Harry Hansen in 
The Chicago Daily News. 

SECOND LARGE PRINTING. $2.00 








By ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


The epoch-making novel that inspired the Governor of Arkansas to set aside 
November 1 as a legal holiday, to be known as “The Day of Faith.” $1.90 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


In this new novel Mr. Oppenheim’s genius for creating tangles and then un- 
ravelling them brings surprise after surprise to the reader. 


By DANA BURNET 


A brilliant love story, set in a colorful Cuban-American background, with an 


SECOND PRINTING. $1.90 


MARTIN CONISBY’S VENGEANCE By JEFFERY FARNOL 





A romance of the high seas in the pirate days of the Spanish Main, in which 
many of the characters in “Black Bartlemy’s Treasure” reappear. 


ROOSEVELT: THE HAPPY WARRIOR 





ers of our nation’s great leader. 


By BRADLEY GILMAN 


This biography, by a Harvard classmate of Roosevelt, is full of illuminating, 
fascinating anecdotes and memories and will be welcomed by the hosts of admir- 


REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS BY BRITISH 





AND IRISH AUTHORS 





Barker, and Lord Dunsany. 


Selected, with Biographical Notes by BARRETT H. CLARK 


Contains the text of twenty one-act plays by leading contemporary British 
and Irish dramatists, including Pinero, Jones, Bennett, Yeats, Wilde, Granville 


THE PASSING OF THE OLD WEST By HAL G. EVARTS 





minated. 


The story of how the priceless possessions of the great West vanished—first, 
the beaver, then the buffalo, then the wild pigeon, next the timberlands, and 
finally of how the wild life of the Yellowstone Park is being gradually O50 


A TREASURY OF PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 





land,” etc. 


Edited by MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Fourteen plays by well-known authors, for reading or acting by children, in- 
cluding “The Toymaker of Nuremberg,” “Punch and Judy,” “Alice in Wonder- 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg. $3.00 
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his plane of gracious comedy. It does 
not keep within his bounds of a few 
characters and a single-track action, 
Its delayed romance of the Singer ang 
the Mighty Hunter, who in themselves 
might be almost of the race of Merrick, 
is involved with a plot more intricate 
than the author of “Conrad in Search 
of His Youth” ever bothers with. And 
the boy Kenneth, the real hero of the 
tale, if there is any, lies quite beyond 
the sphere of Conrad or his maker, 

At this point I chance upon a pub- 
lisher’s advertisement which quotes the 
authority cited above, Mr. Follett, as 
pronouncing “The Charmed Circle” “as 
sunny as ‘Seventeen,’ and as subtle as 
‘The Age of Innocence.’” This strikes 
me as “going some”—slightly exceeding 
the speed limit, though in the right di- 
rection. One might add, in the same 
vein, that the tale is as whimsical as 
“Rudder Grange”; a faint Stocktonian 
bouquet may be relished by the connois- 
seur. But it is fairer to the book, and 
perhaps quite as intelligible, to trace 
its undeniable charm to an _ honestly 
fresh flavor. For the first few pages 
one may taste something which threat- 
ens to be piquant and borders on the 
banal. But the palate adjusts itself or 
the savor improves, for in the course of 
a chapter or two one is yielding with- 
out effort or self-consciousness to the 
enjoyment of the new dish. It is not 
the style of a stylist which attracts one 
here, but the quality of a writer with 
that rarest of endowments, the Comic 
Spirit. His is the gentle laughter of 
the gods. Mr. Bromley, the man of 
Epochs, and his Sefiorita (or she who 
was once his), and plump Mrs. Brathers 
(who is about to be his), are absurd 
persons: easy to caricature but not 
therefore easy to despise. Our affec- 
tion goes with them on their further 
travels, as our ways part. So it is with 
the whole personnel of the Maison Ber- 
nard, the select pension @ deuxiéme in 
the Rue Jacob which houses, first or 
last, all our chief characters except the 
Singer, who lives below under the same 
roof, and her Mighty Hunter, who has 
to remain an “Outsider” till the un- 
winding of the plot lets him in for good. 
It is a nicely knit and deftly handled 
plot, based upon a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, if mild, mystery out of the past. 

But the best thing in the book, the 
real hero, as I have said, is the lad 
Kenneth, whom I expect to recall as 
one of the few really outstanding boys 
in a recent fiction which has teemed 
with juvenile interpretations—and cari- 
catures. How many of the boys you 
have laughed over, in these novels of the 
past few years, do you remember as per- 
sons? Since “Stalky,” the English school- 
boy has become a recognized type, a con- 
ventionalized figure, as accountable in 
his humors as in his speech. There was 
Mr. Phillpotts’s “Human Boy,” a de- 
light at the moment, but do you 
his name or his features? There was 4 
“Jeremy” we heard about at great 
length the other day: could you 
him from any other public school boy 
if you met him? We have our own 
William Baxter, whom we love, but who 
threatens to establish another hard and 
fast literary type. Mr. Jewell’s Ken- 
neth is not an imitation of him. 
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totally lacks the awkward egotism of 
Mr. Tarkington’s boys. His is a grace- 
ful egotism; the “million devils” who 
inhabit him are devils of harmless mis- 
chief, of overflowing joy. He is not an 
object of affectionate mockery for 
adults: the shoe is on the other foot. 
The machine of the story would not 
work without him as god; and the 
grown-ups from first to last are his 
puppets—for their own good. And al- 
ways, from first to last, there is about 
his youthful verve, his impudence, his 
defiant joy, a touch of pathos; but joy 
always comes out on top. With delight 
we share the thrill, at the moment when 
the final curtain threatens to fall som- 


berly on his musing figure, of his sud- | 


den ecstatic dive, fully clothed, into the 
waiting pool. It is his exultant chal- 





lenge to time and fate; and we have no | 


fear for him. 
H. W. Boynton 


“More Hunting Wasps” (Dodd), by | 


J. Henri Fabre, translated by Alexan- 
der Teixira de Mattos, is a continua- 


tion and completion of the chapters on | 


wasps in the author’s “Souvenirs Ento- 
mologiques.” There are fourteen chap- 
ters in Fabre’s well-known exclama- 
tory, delightful style, with a host of 
the careful, ingenious, naively stated 
observations and experiments for which 
he is preéminent. They deal with the 
method of attack, provisioning of the 
nests, feeding habits, homes, and other 
phases of the life history of these most 


intelligent but sometimes exceedingly | 


unpleasant insects. 

Chapter VIII, entitled “A Dig at the 
Evolutionists,” illustrates the workings 
of the law of compensation in the hu- 
man mind. Supreme as Fabre was in 
the field of observation, yet in philo- 
sophical reflection he was woefully 
weak. Like Louis Agassiz, he contrib- 
uted very materially to the fundamen- 
tals of our knowledge of evolution, at 
the same time holding to the belief of 
special creation. The chapter begins: 


“To rear a caterpillar-eater on a skew- | 
erful of spiders is a very innocent | 


thing, unlikely to compromise the se- 
curity of the state.” After this bit of 
sarcasm, he adds later: “I examine the 
theory of evolution from every side, 
and, as that which I have been assured 
is the majestic dome of a monument 
capable of defying the ages appears to 
me to be no more than a bladder, I 
irreverently dig my pin into it.” In 
other words, the modern Sphex wasp, 
using a single form of insect life as 
food, can, in Fabre’s opinion, never 
have descended from an ancestor which 
once had a more general diet. 

To mention one among many obser- 
vations of extreme importance, Fabre 
found that the cocoon of the Philanthus 
wasp which contained two bees always 
produced a male, while those stored 
with a larger number gave rise to fe- 
males; the mantis-hunting Tachytes 
also followed this rule. When consid- 
ered in connection with many other in- 
stances, this becomes almost a law—a 
lesser amount of nourishment resulting 
m male organisms, a greater amount 
m females. Before long this may as- 
sume supreme importance as a eugenic 
factor of widest application. 
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THE PILOTs oF GENIUS 


THERE IS creative reading as well as creative writing. 
Great books gratify and excite our curiosity and when 
the mind is braced by the mature reflections or happy 
flights of a brilliant mind every page becomes luminous 
‘with suggestions. Oxford books have this stimulating 
quality to an uncommon degree. 
THE EVOLUTION OF WORLD PEACE 
By F. S. Marvin 
A dozen essays of the greatest interest by such authors as C. R. 
Beazley, G. P. Gooch, H. G. Wells and others. 
LATER ESSAYS, 1917-1920 
By Austin Dosson Net $3.25 
Seven deftly stippled miniatures of 18th century characters, precise 
in their scholarship but never pedantic. 
TO-DAY anp YESTERDAY: Sonnets and other Verses 
By Wiii1am Dub ey FouLke $2.70 
Mr. Foulke has the artist’s touch for smoothness of rhythm and the 
scholar’s appreciation of variations in phrasing. 
THE NORSE DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA 
By G. M. GatHorne-Harpy $4.75 
A translation and study of the story the Wineland Sagas tell of 
the early Norse voyages to America. 
THE MORAL AND SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY 
By ArTHUR GeorGE HEATH 
A book of real philosophical importance 
DANTE 
By Hétotse Durant Rose Net $2.00 
“As an introduction to the study of Dante I would urgently suggest 
a perusal of Mrs. Rose’s dramatic poem. It gives me more of the 
atmosphere of Florence thari any academic introduction with which 
I am acquainted” — Walter Littlefield. 
THE THIRTEEN PRINCIPAL UPANISHADS 
By Ropert Ernest Hume $6.75 
A new and notable translation of these ancient texts which are to 
the Brahman what the New Testament is to the Christian, with an 
elaborate introduction explaining their philosophy. 
THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS 
Translated by GILBERT Murray $1.25 
None has been more successful in translating the great Greek tra 
dies than Professor Murray, and readers may look forward to the 
same pleasure in the Agamemnon that they found in his versions of 
Euripides. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICS 
By A. R. Lorp $3.40 
An introduction to the study of the evolution of political ideas by 
a leading authority. 
THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
By Cot. PHitiep Meapows TaYLor 


Net $4.75 


Net $3.75 


$7.20 


One of the last of those who went out to India as simple adven- 
turers and who achieved a success not less remarkable than in the 
lives of greater men. 


cAt all booksellers or from the publishers. 
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many have called them. 


SOCIAL REBUILDERS 
Mendenhall Lectures, Seventh Series, DePauw 
University, 1921 


By Charles Reynolds Brown 


These five lectures by the dean of the Di- 
vinity School of Yale University are a study in 
reconstruction with certain ancient leaders of 
biblical history as the outstanding figures, and 
the present situation of the world, as an after- 
math of the war, as the chief point of application. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 


LINCOLN AND PROHIBITION 
By Charles T. White 


That Lincoln was committed to the move- 
ment to rid the land of the curse of strong 
drink is proved abundantly by the evidence 
accumulated by Mr. White and based upon 
documents whose genuineness cannot be chal- 
lenged successfully. Illustrated. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid. 


A BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS 
In Two Volumes 
By Robert William Rogers 


This arrangement of lessons for use in the 
public reading of the Scriptures will help to re- 
store the Old Testament to its rightful place in 
the service program of the church 


Vol. I, net, $3.00. Vol. II, net, $2.00. 


The True Gift of Value 
MONG the book-offerings of today, there are none of 
such consistent excellence as Abingdon Books. 
ures of the mind” and “Unfailing sources of inspiration” 
“In keeping with the profounder 
meaning of Christmas” others have written. 

It is but natural then that people, who weigh value not 
by the dollar but rather by its capacity for giving happiness, 

should find in Abingdon Books the True Gift of Value. 


(PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE) 


““T reas- 


THE NEW TESTAMENT EPISTLES 
Hebrews, James, —, Peter, Second Peter, 
ude 


By D. A. Hayes 


This sixth volume of the Biblical Introduction 
Series, and which completes the New Testament 
section of that series, is the full ripe product of 
the best scholarship in the particular field of 
biblical research and statement to which it is 
related 

Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP 
By George Preston Mains 

The author, a careful student of the signs of 
the times and a skillful interpreter of them, dis- 
cusses ‘“‘fundamentally and informingly some of 
the larger relations of the citizen to his govern- 
ment,” with due emphasis upon ‘‘the sageeme 
need and imperative importance of an intelligent 
and loyal suffrage.’’ 


Net, $2.00, postpaid. - 


CROSS-LOTS 
And Other Essays 
By George Clarke Peck 

From cover to cover are drollery and gentle 
irony, flashing scimetar-like strokes of truth, 
with a pervasive sympathy. Sometimes the 
author will remind you of Mark Twain; again 
of Emerson; still more frequently of Boreham. 
Most times, however, he will remind you of 
himself, who is still the preacher, but, in this 
volume, a preacher-on-holiday. 


Net, $1.25, postpaid. 
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of Fiance 57 Mciene Bidg., Columbus, O 


Arnold B. Hall Says 


“It is a splendid piece of work. A conspicuous 
public service. Thru this forceful summary of 
the evidence the author has made articulate the 
soul and voice of America. To establish this fact 
(the mandate of the people as he reveals it) be- 
yond the peradventure of a doubt is the tremen- 
dously important task that Mr. Colcord has 
worthily performed in the Great Deception.” 


The Great Deception 


Bringing Into the Light the 
Real Meaning and Mandate of 
the Harding Vote as to Peace. 


By SAMUEL COLCORD 


Buy it today $1.50 Everywhere, 
or of the Publishers 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 29. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO, 68. 


The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and 
nal Preferred Capital Stock of the Company 
be paid on November 15, 1921, to shareholders of 
record at close of business October 31, 1921. The 
transfer books will not closed and checks will 
be mailed from the office of the com = in time 
to reach stockholders on i date are - 
able. A. HOCKENBEAME 
Vice- Precident and ‘Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 
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A Novel 
By JOHN DOS sperma 


NOT a war book but a real book of 
interest to every American. 


At All Booksellers, $2.00 
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Children’s Books 


Some of the Autumn 


Publications 


STORY BOOKS 

THE MYSTERIOUS RIFLEMAN,* by E. T, 
Tomlinson. Appleton. 

Story of the American Revolution, 
KicK FORMATION, by Ralph H. Bar. 

bour. Appleton. 

Football story. 

Boy HUNTERS IN DEMERARA, by George 
I. Hartley. Century. 

MAZLI, a story of the Swiss Valleys, by 
Johanna Spyri. Lippincott. 

By the author of “Heidi.” 

TALES OF TRUE KNIGHTS, by George P. 
Krapp. Century. 

THE RAINBOW STRING, by Algernon 
Tassin. Macmillan. 

Fanciful tales for young children. 
DrRIFTWwoop, by Raymond S. Spears. 

Century. 

Adventure for boys. 

THE CASTAWAYS OF BANDA Sz, by 
Warren H. Miller. Macmillan. 

THE Botrte Imp, by Marion Ames 
Taggart. Doran. 

Our DoG FRIENDS. 
Nicholas. Century. 

First Down, Kentucky! by Ralph D. 
Paine. Houghton Mifflin. 

Football. 

Zopiac TOWN; the Rhymes of Amos 
and Ann, by Nancy B. Turner. At 
lantic Monthly Press. 

PRINCE JAN, by Forrestine C. Hooker. 
Doubleday. 

Story of a St. Bernard dog. 

THE KIDNAPPED CAMPERS ON THE 
RoapD, by Flavia C. Canfield. Har- 
per. 

THE OLp Tosacco SHop, by William 
Bowen. Macmillan. 

“A True Account of What Befell a 
Little Boy in Search of Adventure.” 
Charming illustrations by Reginald 
Birch. 


Retold from St. 








From “The Bov Scouts Year Book.” Bé 
ited by Franklin K. Mathiews. Appletom 
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THe DONOVAN CHANCE, by Francis 
Lynde. Scribner. 

Days OF THE DISCOVERERS, by L. Lam- 
prey. Stokes. 
Stories of early days in America. 

















From “The King of Ireland's Son.” By 
Padraic Colum. Macmillan 


THe Bic TENT, by Flavia C. Canfield. 
Harcourt, Brace. 
Circus story—do you 
“Toby Tyler”? 


remember 




















From “The Old Tobacco Shop.” By Wil- 
liam Bowen. Macmillan 


How anp Wuy Srortes, by John C. 
Branner. Holt. 
Dialect yarns. 
BLack-Eyep Susan, by Ethel C. Phil- 
lips. Houghton Mifflin. 
THe Circus Comes To Town, by Leb- 
beus Mitchell. Little, Brown. 
Brother Eskimo, by Alan Sullivan. 
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BOOKS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 








Century. 


By Arthur Bullard 


The ABC’s of Disarmament and 
the Pacific Problems 


A penetrating discussion of the “vital interests” of America, England, 
and Japan—what they are, and how they may be reconciled. A 
stimulating contribution to thought centering about the problem of 
disarmament. Price $1.25 


. 


Japan and the Far East 


Conference 


By Henry W. Taft 


The object of this book is to stimulate thought in this country on 
the subject of our Far Eastern policy. Mr. Taft shows that our 
material and political interests in the Orient demand that we follow 
a definite and consistent policy with regard to Eastern affairs, where 
our national idealism has given us a potent influence. $1.00 


What Japan Thinks 
By K. K. Kawakami 


The spontaneous, unsolicited 
opinions of Japanese writers and 
thinkers on questions of grave 
international significance. $2.00 


The Real Japanese 
Question 
By K. K. Kawakami 


A vigorous and militant state- 
ment of the Japanese question 
from the point-of-view of a 
Japanese-American. $2.00 


Distinguished Books of the Fall 


The Plays of Edmond Rostand 


By Ivan Glidden 


Translated by Henderson Daingerfield Norman. With 8 full page 
illustrations. Exquisite translations of Rostand’s famous plays fol- 
lowing the original poetic form. Mrs. Henderson has preserved the 
sprightliness and charm of the original French wit in the happiest 
manner. 2 vols. $10.50 


Beggar’s Gold 


By Ernest Poole 


The story of two ardent young people who dream of the pagodas and 
junks of far-off China, but who discover instead, the riches of 
romance, intimate companionship and congenial work in New York 
City. $2.00 


King Cole 
By John Masefield 
Ill. by his daughter, Judith 
Masefield 
A beautiful drama of old England 
in which King Cole personifies 


humanity’s undying quest for the 
ideal. $1.50 


Four Plays for 


Dancers 
By William Butler Yeats 


Ill. by Edmond Dulac; music 
by Edmond Dulac and Walter 
Morse Rummel 


Four poetic dramas designed to be 
produced with masks and music 
on any strip of stage. $2.00 


For Sale at All Bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Scribner Juveniles 
By JANE PORTER 
tted by Kate Douglas 


The Scottish Chiefs fated, Kate De 
iggin an ora Smith 


A beautiful edition of a century-old favorite, with full-color illustrations by 
N. C. Wyeth. $3.50 


Everychild By LOUIS DODGE 


Everychild’s adventures with Jack the Giant-Killer, Aladdin, and all the 
familiar figures of child literature. Illustrated in color. $3.00 


Peter Pan and Wendy By J. M. BARRIE 


A famous child’s classic beautifully illustrated in color by Miss Attwell, one 


of the foremost English illustrators. $3.50 
How It Came About Stories 258A 


Gathered around their council-fire, the animals tell their secrets. 
Illustrated in color and pen and ink. $2.50 


In the Tiger’s Lair 


By LEO E. MILLER 
Adventure among the Incas. $2.00 


The Thankful Spicers 
By AGNES MARY BROWNELL By JOSLYN GRAY 


A simple, genuine country family. The sixth novel for girls by the 
$1.50 real successor to Miss Alcott. $1.75 


The Donovan Chance 


By FRANCIS LYNDE 
Mr. Lynde’s first boys’ book. $1.60 


Bouncing Bet 








Charles Scribner’s Sons @ Fifth Avenue, New York 
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to 35O Guests” 
Jan. 28 to March 30,1922. 


ing Cruise of the Cunarder Caronia, 


BRUSHES 


Create on Automobiles beautiful, lus- 5 
trous, lasting surfaces which are much 


WOWpER CRUISE. 
EDITERRANEAW 


Never before has there been offered 
an opportunity of visiting the strange 
lands and stranger peoples of the great 
Sea of History and Literature in such 
luxurious comfort of appointments and. 
service as will be enjoyed in the com- 


Under the exclusive management of 


THOS. COOK SON 
245 Broadway. NewYork 








admired. 

Thousands of Automobiles on the road 
testify to the splendid finish by 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


The Ideal Winter Resort 
PRINCESS HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Suuly oo Os ee, 
12 to May 1. 


Open Dec. 
L. A. TWOROGER, 
Successor to Hows & TWoROGER. 
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Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the & 
Largest in the World = 


ITTITITINIIDIIII LL 


42d St., New York, Nov. 16th to 29th. 





Pistogs, Monologs, Vaudeville Lote For Pay for newspapers and magazines. 
— Comedies pte oe 4 . pas — make big 
an vues, Min- ake-u oods Copyrigh FREE 

P editor, on request. PRESS’! RTING SYNDICA 
Tis pebtsons G0. eas Bo. Wakes. Beet. Catalog Freee fase | $73 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Accommodates 400. 


Mr. will be at Hotel Belmont, Park Ave. and 
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LAZY MATILDA AND OTHER TALEs, by 
Katharine Pyle. Dutton. 
Verses illustrated by the author. 

Tiss, A LITTLE ALPINE WalIr, by Jo. 
hanna Spyri. Crowell. 

THEN CAME CAROLINE, by Lela H. 
Richards. Little, Brown. 

PRINCE AND ROVER OF CLOVERFIELD 
FarM, by Helen F. Orton. Stokes, 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


Howarp Py.e’s Book oF Pirates, 
Harper. 
Selected from Pyle’s stories about 
pirates, and illustrated by him in color 
and in black and white. 











From “Reynard the Fe ox.” By John Mase- 
field. Macmillan 


ONCE UPON A TIME, a Book of Old Time 
Fairy Tales, edited by Katharine 
Lee Bates. Illustrated by Margaret 
E. Price. Rand, McNally. 


THE ScoTTisH CHIEFS, by Jane Porter. 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. Serib- 
ner. 





From “A Treasury of Plays for Children” 
Edited by Montrose J. Moses. Little, 


Brown 
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From “Reynard the Fox.” 








By John Mase- 
field. Macmillan 


Mr. Wyeth’s holiday book for this 
year, and it is a beauty. 

Tue KING OF JRELAND’s SON, by Pa- 
draic Colum. Illustrated by Willy 
Pogany. Macmillan. 

Fine old stories, beautifully illus- 
trated in color. 

An ArGosy OF FABLES, selected and 

‘ edited by Frederick Taber Cooper. 
Illustrated in color by Paul Bran- 
som. 

THE WISHING-F airy’s ANIMAL FRIENDS, 
by Corinne Ingraham. Brentano’s. 
Handsome illustrations in color. 
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From “The Water Babies.” By Charles 
Kingsley. - Ginn 





INSTRUCTION AND INFOR- 
MATION 


THe Story Book oF THE FIELDs, by J. 
H. Fabre. Hodder. 

Science. 

AMERICAN Boys’ Book or WILD ANI- 
MALS, by Dan Beard. Lippincott. 
By an author who has pleased boys 

for more than thirty years. 

Tue PuriTaN TWINs, by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. Houghton Mifflin. 
Part story and part history. 
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And it is a science. 
how; eating to get 
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HERALD SQUARE 
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“The Science of Eating”’ 


Knowing what to eat and 
well and to keep well; you 
should know how in order to keep fit. 


These books show you how to select your foods 
according to your age, your work and the season 
They are written for men and women 
who are interested in maintaining health at the 
And who is not? 


E The Science of Eating, A. W. McCann $2.09 
2 Keeping Fit at Fifty, S. G. Blythe 68c 
| Eat and Be Well, E. Christian $1.24 
x Eating to Live Long, W. H. Porter $1.34 


Macy’s— Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 


RH Macy ba 
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NEW AUDITORIUM 


For High Class Concerts 
and Lectures 





This handsome new FIREPROOF 
AUDITORIUM at street level, northeast 
corner of Madison Avenue and Twenty- 
fourth Street, is now available for con- 
certs, lectures, organization and non- 
poliucal meetings, Seating capacity, 
exclusive of large stage, over eleven 
hundred. For dates, terms and all in- 
formation apply to O. A. Woodruff, 
a 121, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
ork, 





<OLLS AND 


NOVAS HONOR ROLI 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 


JOHN - POLACHEK 
BRONZE: &- IRON: G 


494 HANCOCK ST, LONG ISLAND CITY, NY. 


























Why pay rent when you cas own outright a 
8 brand new improved Harris Visible Saewes er by 
making small monthly payments? The be is 4 


t 
s 
up to date, efficient and durable full s' rd 


ran 
ad Harris Typewriters are in dail 
under the most severe service conditions. 


Wi 
76115A 


Sears, Roebuckana(o..Chicago 


Send The 


_ Coupon 
CHAMBERLIN 





| METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Ends yom eos Dust 


and Coal Waste 


Save 25% to 50% of your fuel costs. 
Keep out draughts, dust and smoke. 
Stop rattling doors and windows. 
See how inexpensive to install in 
your building. 








Tell me the cost of equipping my building 
with Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips(check 
whether Home, Factory, Office 
Church, School.) D 


oors 
Give number of outside 
Windows 


uilding, 





Name 
Address 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., Detroit, Mich, 
Eng. Dept. R. 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN a & $890 SHOES 
L.DOUGLAS SHOE aL suoes $10.00 smusi SUMABLE SHUt aids $500 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 
They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
| Douglas name and the retail price is 
| stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
} they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
| are absolutely the best shoe values for 
| the money in this country. They com- 
bine quality, style, workmanship and 
| wearing qualities equal to other makes | W.L. Douglas name 
fam) selling at higher prices. They are the | and portrait is the 
mi leaders in the fashion centers of | best known shoe 

/))| America. The stamped price is W. L. | Trade Mark in the || From “The King of Ireland’s Son.” By 









































i} Douglas personal guarantee that the | world. It stands for : : 
ogy 5 are “ae worth the _ paid > ~~ a Pedreic Colum. Mecmillen 
or them. The prices are the same }| Of quality atthelow- 4 
i everywhere; they. cost no more in San | est possible cost. by Hallam Hawksworth. Scribner, 
Francisco than they do in New York. | W. L. Douglas shoes Geology. 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the | With his name and THE Boy wITH THE U. S. Szcrer 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under | Fetail price stamped Service, by Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 
the direction and supervision of expe- | 01 the sole are worn Loth : Lee & Sh d 
rienced men, all working with an hon- | by more men than — apare. 
i est determination to make the best | @ay other make. How the real Sherlock Holmeses 
shoes for the price tint money can "Whe work. 
pq a -- peel Cn isp ay stamped on H]oBreglas Boys’ Home Book oF SCIENCE AND 
changed or mutilated ag President CONSTRUCTION, by Alfred P. Morgan. 
Pasig a ee ay gra dret , Wit aga fow Qe: | Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 


SECRETS OF THE EARTH, by C. ©. 
Fraser. Crowell. 
Nature, especially geology. 
THE Boys’ Book or RarLroaps, by Irv 
ing Crump. Dodd, Mead. 
All about the interesting life of rail 
road men, 





BRONZE TABLETS 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
(Dept. 24) 556 W. 27th 8t., New York City 















By Ephraim Emerton 


Nine essays on the academic life, the 
relation of the college to students and iH 
parents, travel as education, and simi- 
lar topics, 


$3.00 at all bookshops 
Harvard University Press [#3 


7 Randall Hall 15 West 44th Street 
Cambr dge. Mass. New York City 
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Does your face 
smart and burn 
after shaving? 


T HEN use Ingram’s Therapeutic Shav- 
ing Cream and see how cool and re- 
freshed it leaves your skin after every shave. 

Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream has 
an exclusive medicinal property that soothes 
the most sensitive skin—heals those annoy- 
ing little cuts—leaves your face smooth and 
cool. No need to use a lotion. 

Get your first jar from your druggist | to- 
day—50c. If your druggist is not supp 
order direct—we will make it worth your 


a Send us 50c pom ye mig — F 0 d d Y e 
ur druggist’s name and address, and we 

will eaeee a 50c jar of Ingram's Thera- orty ears in 
peutic Shaving Cream, with a tourist’s shav- 


fag brush in nickel ease, free the Literary Shop 
































FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Windsor, Ont. 54 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. By JAMES L. FORD 
t 

For nearly fifty years Mr. Ford 
lagrams ne lived in the places where 
: ; Ce the newspapers are made—the 
Therapeutic Shaving eam real heartyof New York. His 
reminiscences are a_ treasure 








house of delightful memories to 
any lover of this city. 


$5 at any bookshop or from 


E. P, DUTTON & CO. 


681 5th Ave., New York 
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November 12, 1921 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 2, 
1912, OF 


THE INDEPENDENT.AND THE WEEKLY REVIEW 


Eubliched weekly, at New York, N. Y., for 
1921. State of New York, County of 
New York, ss: Before me, a Commissioner of 
Deeds, in and for the State ‘and county aforesaid, 
mally appeared Harold deWolf Fuller, who, 
ving been duly sworn according to law, de 8 
and says that he is the Editor of the INDEPEND- 
ENT AND THB WEEKLY REVIEW, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher—The age Weekly 
Corporation, 140 Nassau Street, New Y N. Z.3 
Editor—Harold deWolf Fuller, 8 East rr Street, 
New York, N. Y.; Hditor—Fabian Franklin, 617 
West 113th Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor—None; Business Managers—None, 


2. That the owners are: (Give name and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock. 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY CORPORATION; 
Emile Berliner, 1458 Columbia Road, Washin ton, 
R. A. Carter, 1380 Bast 15th ‘Street, Ze 
0.3 James EB. Clinton, P. 0. Box 7, Boston, Mass.; H 
BE. 0. mverse, 14 Wall Street, N. Y. 
Fulton Roy 82 Nassau Street, | i A 0.3 "Est. 
of J. R. De Lamar. 43 BPxchange Place, wn. we GS 
it, 8. Fairchild, 37 Fifth Ave. at N, ; 
Emil Fischl, 19 Nassau Street, . - &$ ; Fabian 
Franklin, 617 West 113th Street, 0.; Harold 
deWolf Fuller, 8 East 8th Sires.” x ze G&S A. 
Hepburn, 57 Broadway, N. Y. C.; Archer M. 
Huntington, 15 West 8ist Street, N. Y. oC. 
M, Hyams, P. O. Box Ng Boston, Mass. ; Alfred 
Jaretzki, 49 “Wall Street, N. Y. ©.; Felix B. 
Kahn, 140 West 57th Strect, N. Y, O.; Max Levy, 
Se ae Pa.; Louis Marshall, 120 Broad- 
N, C.; Samuel Mather, Western Reserve 
Bldg. RTM, Ohio; Walter B. Maynard, 501 
Fifth a - Y. ©.; George Merck, 45 Park 
Place, N. ¥. 0.; James H, Post, 129 Front Street, 
Mm se Gz John’ T, Pratt, 43 Exchange Place, N, 
¥. $3 Thomas T. Richards, 52 William Street, 
N. Y. 0.; Manual Rionda, P, 0. Box 4, Wall St. 
Bay "N.Y. ©.; Russell "Robb, 147 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass.; Julius Rosenwald, Chicago, Til 
nois; Mortimer L, Schiff, 52 William Street, 
Y. ©.; Finley J. Shepard, Broadway, N. y 
0.; William Sloane, 575 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.; 
Frederick Strauss, 1 William Street; uw. .z. @3 
Paul M. Warburg, 17 East 80th Street, Nw. X. 6.3 
Edwin 8S. Webster, 147 Milk Street, Boston, Mass.; ; 
Independent Corporation, 311 6th Avenue, Re Se G3 
whose stockholders owning or holding i per cent 
or ae of the total amount of stock are: 
Charles B. Alexander, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wesley W. Ferrin, 311 Sixth Ave., Ss o Qe andl 
ilton Holt, 311 Sixth Ave., N.’ C.; ‘Halsey 
Malone, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. oO:  Ruthrautt & 
~-~ Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., N. C.; Estate 
of Jacob H. Schiff, 52 William Birest, N. ¥. 0; 
The Stadacona Co., 99 John Street, N. ¥. 0. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state). Emile Berliner, 1458 Columbia Road, 
wasniogte, > 0.; Nicholas F. Brady, 80 Broad- 
a! Y, ©.; Charles S. Fairchild, Cazenovia, 

»¥.; hk A. Garver, 55 Wall Street, N. ‘¥. 6.3 
ree, 82 Nassau Street, D xe 0.; Louis 
Marsha 47 Bast 72nd Stsees, N. Y. ©.; Walter 





E. Maynard, 501 Fifth Ave., = x. C.; J. P. Mor- 
gan, 23 Wall St reet, N. Y 3 Dudley L. Pick- 
= 53 State Street, RAS *Mass.; James H 


Post, 129 Front Street, RB. X._ 6.3 Mortimer L. 
Senitr, 52 Nassau Street, ae A wei Finley J. 
Shepard, 120 Broadway, N. ¥. 0.; William Sloane 
575 Fifth a * - » A %- Frederick Strauss, 54 
Wall Street, 0.; Harold H. Swift, Chica 0, 
Ill.; Henry R aan 420 Park Ave., N 
Henry Walters, 71 Broadway, N. Y. 

Woodward, 9 Hast 86th Street, N. Y. 0.4. That 
the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of —— 
and security holders as they appear upon 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and be- 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trus- 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 

8 no reason to believe that any other rson, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, Le ag or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him, 


H, deW. FULLER, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of October, 1921, 

[Seal.] O. WERNER, 

Commissioner of Deeds, N. Y, County. 

(My commission expires March 1, 1923.) 
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Democracy 


“__of the people, by the people, for the people” 


People of every walk of life, in 
every state in the Union, are repre- 
sented in the ownership of the Bell 
Telephone System. People from 
every class of telephone users, mem- 
bers of every trade, profession and 
business, as well as thousands of 
trust funds, are partners in this great- 
est investment democracy which is 
made up of the more than 175,000 
stockholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


If this great body of people 
clasped hands they would form a 
line more than 150 miles long. 
Marching by your door, it would 
take more than 48 hours of cease- 
less tramping for the line to pass. 


This democracy of Bell telephone 
owners is greater in number than the 
entire population of one of our 
states; and more than half of its 
owners are women. 


There is one Bell telephone share- 
holder for every 34 telephone sub- 
scribers. No other great industry 
has so democratic a distribution of 
its shares; no other industry is so 
-ompletely owned by the people it 
serves. In the truest sense, the Bell 
System is an organization “of the 
people, by the scien for the 
people.” 

It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the Bell System gives the best and 


cheapest telephone service to be 
found anywhere in the world. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Gs Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 








CLUB }— ~ pe ~ 
Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty SPEAKERS, WRITERS, Wea a oe 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Dept. 128, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


debates. Expert scholarly serving. 


Revision of of a story and bocks. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 42, 500 Fifth Ave. 














with Pou 


AS A 


In time of sickness or to congratulate 


the good fortune of friends. 
Patronize your local 
anywhe' 





MELY GIFT: - - 


rist. You 
re—throug! the Floriets Telegraph Delivery Association 


New York 


gan “Say it with Flowers” anytime, 
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HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
1 West 47th St New York 


— = 


Publishers of 
Sinclair Lewis’s 





Main Street . $2.00 
Dorothy Canfield’s 

The Brimming Cup . $2.00 
Wassermann’s 

The World’s Illusion, 

2 vols. $5.00 
Margaret Widdemer’s 

The Year of Delight $1.75 


L. Untermeyer’s 

Modern American Poetry $2.00 
E. E. Slosson’s 

Easy Lessons in Einstein $1.35 






“Queen 


Victoria” 
By 
LYTTON STRACHEY 


Three out of every four reviews 
call this “A masterpiece.” “A 
delicious book.” — Atlantic 














Monthly. Sth large int- 
ing. 9 illustrations 
0 net 

















“One of the Most Stimu- 
lating Factors in Ameri- 
can Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign authors have called 
the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 
100 titles; Hand Bound Limp 
Croft Leather, at the low price of 
95 cts. each. 32-page Catalogue sent 
on request. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


115 West 40th St. New York 
| ARERR eS LE ELE TRE ENS A IE 








EGYPT, PALESTINE 
Sail Jan. 10, Feb. 18 and March 4. 
Maputra, GiBRaLTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO, NAPLES, 
CarRo, fun Nite, JervsaLem, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
ATHENS. = EUROPE, 1922 


Iraty, SwirzeRLaNnp, France, Barerum, Houianp, 
Ewoninp, Tue Passion Puiar. 


Limited parties enrolling now. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 65-E FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 














Frank Shay’s 
This Week’s Best Book 
THE A B C’S OF 


DISARMAMENT 
By Arthur Bullard 


The issues at stake for all the great 
nations in the Washi 





to understand fully the work of the 
Conference - - Postpaid $1.25 


4 Christopher St. N.Y.C. 
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English Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. As a Child Reads. 

1. “Criticism has been directed against our 
schools because although they teach the child 
how to read they do not teach him to read.” 
(a) Explain exactly what the statement 
means. (b) What, according to the article, 
is the best way to learn to read? 
kind of teaching in English has 
to interest you in the reading of good books? 

2. Fairy tales are “the persisting fragments 
and variants of the primitive nature-myths 
and heathen poems.” (a) Explain the mean- 
ings of the principal words in the sentence. 
(b) Tell any fairy story that you think has 
been developed from a primitive nature- 
myth. (c) Tell any fairy story that you 
think has been developed from a heathen 


poem. 

8. “He will, like Moses in “The Vicar of Wake- 
field,” buy green spectacles.” (a) Tell the 
story of Moses and the green spectacles. 
(b) What are the best characteristics of the 
novel “The Vicar of Wakefield’? 

4. “Fascinated by the Doré drawings to the 
‘Ancient Mariner,’ drawings ghastly and 
terrible enough to be horror’s own.” Tell 
something concerning the drawings referred 
to. If possible, bring some of them to class. 

5. “He will prefer Poe for detective stories 
and Scott for tales of robbery.” (a) Name 
two detective stories by Poe. Tell one story. 
(b) Name two stories by Scott in which 
robbery appears as a principal factor. Tell 


one story. 

6. Define the following words that are used in 
the article: fancies, erudition, immemorial, 
commendable, felicitous, spontaneity, incon- 
gruity, aversion. 

Il. Children’s Books. 

1. Write a letter to a book company ordering 
the five books that you would most like to 
own. 

2. Write an original short story based upon 
any picture given on the two pages. Make 
the relation between your story and the pic- 
ture very apparent. 

lll. To a Little Girl. 

1. Explain clearly the meaning of the last 
line of the poem. 

2. Explain the following expressions: “pro- 
pitiatory pats”; “Connoisseur of pebbles” ; 
P nay expectancy” ; “starry goal”; “do- 
cility.” 

IV. New Books and Old. 

1. “What Shakespeare and Dr. Johnson would 
say at a modern theatre.” Write a compo- 
sition that will show what you think the 
two writers would say. Consult any history 
of English literature in order to learn the 
characteristics of each writer. 

2. “How Sir Roger de Coverley would comment 
upon the Russian liet.” Imagine Sir 
Roger at the Russian ballet, or at any mod- 
ern light opera or comedy. Write a new 
“Sir Roger de Coverley” essay 

8. (a) Tell the story of Milton’s "-Qenamn, ” (b) 
What part did Sabrina play in the plot of 
“Comus”? (c) What are the characteris- 
tics of Mr. Rackham’s pictures of ‘“‘Comus’’? 

V. Book Reviews. 

1. In the review of “Portraits of the Nineties” 
Mr. H. G. Wells is quoted as having said: 
“The sole justification for writing is the 
gift of the creative and illuminating phrase.” 
(a) Define a “creative and illuminating 

(b) Explain what the statement 


eans. 
2. “The tale is as whimsical as ‘Rudder 
Tell the story of “RuiJder 


Grange. 

3. Draw from the book reviews in this issue a 
list of ten present-day writers who appear 
to be worthy of special mention. 

Vi. Drama. 
i, Leann of plays does the writer criticize 


severely 

2. What sort of plays does the writer indicate 
are worthy of high praise? 

3. “‘We expect the dramatic revelation of some 
great truth about human nature, some flash 
of spiritual insight.” Show that the expec- 
tation is realized in some good play that you 
have seen or read. 

4. What criticism is involved in the following 
sentence: “His understanding of life never 
equals his understanding of the theatre’? 
Show that the criticism is not true of a 


(b) Show that the statement is not true 
concerning a Shakespearean comedy that 
you have read. 
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| How to Study: This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, Ph. D., 


Former Principal of the High School 
of Commerce, New York 


1. THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE — 
The Great Conference, Prime Factors 
at Washington, Publicity at the Wash- 
ington Conference. 

1. Make your own summary of “a review of 
the situation that confronts it and a brief 
survey of the issues involved,” using all the 
articles on the subject. 

2. What outlines of sound policy in resolving 
the issues are here suggested in relation to 
Japan, China, and Siberia? 

8. From the discussion of publicity frame your 
idea of what constitutes the best policy on 
publicity. 

il. FARMERS IN THE SADDLE. 


1. Explain the exact nature of the “farm 
bloc.” How is “bloc” used in relation to 
European legislatures? 

2. Compare “the doctrine that legislative rep- 
resentation is properly of a group or class 
nature” with the theory of representation in 
Soviet Russia. Does this influence of 
farmers on legislation constitute a violation 
of our theory of representation? 

3. Can you give earlier instances of group or 
class dominance of legislation in the United 
States ? 

4. Summarize both the accomplished and pro- 
posed legislative program of the bloc and 
show in what way each measure benefits the 
farmer. 

5. Upon what grounds do the farmers justify 
their attempt at monopoly? Why do they 
justify it in themselves and condemn it in 
the meat packers? 

6. What can you find out about the success or 
failure of farmers’ codperatives in other 
countries ? 


iil, EXIT TOWNLEY AND HIS SOVIET. 


1. Look up the history of the recall. To what 
offices has it been applied? How has it 
worked? 

2. State the case for and against its adoption 
for various kinds of officers such as city 
officials, judges, state officials, federal of- 
ficials. With what other reforms has the 
recall generally been associated? 

3. What is the ground for applying the term 
socialistic to the measures adopted in North 
Dakota by the State Government under the 
control of the Non-Partisan League? 

4. What are the points of difference as well as 
similarity between ‘“‘the Non-Partisan ex- 
periment in North Dakota” and “its proto- 
type in Russia”? 

5. What earlier political movements have been 
an outgrowth of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the farmers? 

IV. AMERICAN DIPLOMACY JUSTIFIED, 
THE BANKRUPT CONFESSES JUDG- 
MENT. 

1. Do you know any features of our diplo- 
matic service that might be improved? 

2. State clearly the American policy toward 
Soviet Russia. 

8. What is “de facto recognition”? Why has 
the Soviet Government of Russia been 
anxious to gain the formal recognition of 
other governments? 

4. Explain the international aspects of “the 
pre-war debts of Russia.” 

V. EQUALITY. 


1, What is the American idea of equality? 
Explain the use of the term equality in 
celebrated documents in American history. 

2. What do you think is the full statement of 

American indebtedness to France? 

$3. Look up the part played by the idea of 
equality in the French Revolution. 

Vi. AN INJUNCTION AND A STRIKE. 


1, Investigate other instances of the use of 
injunctions which have affected organized 
labor. Describe the reactions of organized 
labor to those injunctions. 

Vil. THE BRITISH EMPIRE, SOME STA- 
TISTICS. 

1. Summarize the social and financial effects 
of the war, mentio.ed in these articles. 


Vill. GERMANY, A SPECULATION, THE 
STRANGE GASE OF KING ALEX- 


A e 
1. —_ the improvement in the German situ- 


2. State fully how Prussia was able “to dom- 
inate the Reich under the Hohenzollern.” 

3. Why is King Alexander’s case called 
strange? 





